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Teachers 
By Clinton Scollard 


© Ferdoun, wise as any maM may be, 
Cried one, ‘‘ Who taught thee thy philosophy ?"’ 
‘‘ The blind,"’ said Ferdoun, with a smile profound, 
‘‘ For they advance not till they try the ground."’ 
Clinton, N. Y. 
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woitorial 


One of the fruits of deceiving others 
is self-deception. He that casts 
shadows for others to walk in is likely to cast them 
in his own path. If we would never deceive our- 
selves, we must be careful never to deceive others. 


% 


Deceiving 
One's Self 


Enemies 


One of the greatest aids to the 
through Inaction 


progress of evil in the world is the 
stolid indifference and passive resistance of respect- 
able people, who never do any other harm than 
that of preventing much good. Meroz was cursed by 
the prophetess, not because it sided with the ene- 
mies of the nation, but because it came not to God’s 
help against them. And the curse of Meroz takes 
the shape of powers atrophied through disuse, in- 
sight blunted, aspiration quenched, and the march 
of goodness retarded ; for, as George Adam Smith 


i ‘God's causes are never destroyed by being 
own up, but by being sat upon.’’ 
=< 
Every One's No act stands all alone. Always it 
esponsibility 


preced has a bearing on others, and is a 
rm: pe all who know it, and who are influenced 
oc ecioully or unconsciously. It may be the 
or an endless and ever-widening series that will 


work harm to mankind. Hence the wisdom of 
Kant’s rule of conduct, ‘‘ Act always as though you 
were establishing a maxim of conduct fitted to bind 
all.’’ Or, negatively and more simply, do not do 
anything that you would not wish every one else to 
do in the same circumstances. Make no claim for 
yourself to any private or exceptional indulgences. 
Thus your influence, be it little or great, will help to 
upbuild, and not to destroy, the fabric of social ex- 
istence. 
“~ 


Self-Development Looking out for one’s self is poor 

by Self-Sacrifice business. Forgetting one’s self in 
the pursuit of whatever is worth living for, or worth 
dying for, is a very good business. He who spoke 
as never men spoke said that ‘‘ whosoever shall seek 
to gain his life shall lose it: but whosoever shall 
lose his life shall preserve it. This truth needs say- 
ing over and over again, because it is contrary to the 
wisdom of this world, while it is in accord with the 
wisdom which God approves. A well-known woman, 
who ought to know better, and, indeed, whose life 
has shown that she does know better, has recently 
said, ‘‘ Put it down in capital letters that self-devel- 
opment is a higher duty than self-sacrifice.’’ Yet it 
is written in letters of blood and of living light all 
along the centuries, that the true mode of self- 
development is self-sacrifice. Whoever would attain 


‘fo true manhood or true womanhood must be ever 


ready to sacrifice self in order to develop others 
and to honor God. 


x 


Giving Better Gain comes in the effort to give, 

Than Getting rather than in thé effort to get. 
Muscular power comes through the use of the mus- 
cles in honest exertion, in struggles for the mastery, 
or in endeavors to help others, not through extra 
doses of any special nourishment that is warranted 
to increase muscular vigor. Mental power grows 
through speaking and writing, and through endeavors 
to make truth clear to others, not through mere 
reading, or studying, or the effort to fill the mind 
so as to have it full. Spiritual power increases 
through the exercise of spiritual power, not through 
the desire,to gain in spiritual power. The power to 
love grows through loving more and more, not through 
adesire to love more—far less through the desire to 
be loved. The power to get and the power to give 
come by giving rather than by getting. If we would 
gain in any grace, let us exercise that grace. If we 
would gain in any power, let us exercise that power. 
Self is helped only by forgetting self. 


b 


Great things are, as a rule, easier 
done than little things. It is often 
easier to resist a great temptation than a little one. 
If it is a temptation to do a great wrong, the very 
magnitude of the evil causes the tempted one to 
start back, and refuse its performance. But if it 
is only a slight evil, the temptation is stronger, and 
the power of resistance seem; less. Rarely does one 
do a great wrong until his’conscience has been hard- 


Great Things 
Often Easiest 


ened bya repetition of lesser wrong acts. It is 
much the same in brave efforts at doing and endur- 
ing in the right path. It is a well-known fact that 
many a man who has marched boldly up to the can- 
non’s mouth, or moved forward steadily under mus- 
ketry fire, shrinks from the lancet’s scratch in a new 
vaccination. ‘The great peril summons all his strength 
and courage, while the little hurt is not enough to 
call forth his real powers of endurance. It is often 
the case that a man will fail in an effort to leave off 
a quarter of his daily supply of liquor or tobacco, 
but will succeed in the endeavor to abstain entirely 
from drinking or smoking. It is well to have this 


great truth in mind, and to act on it in practical 


matters. 
fellows. 


Undertake great things for God and your 
You may succeed in them because they 
are great. Look out for the little temptations to go 
astray. Their power is often increased by. their 
smallness. 
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Heredity an Ally of Virtue 


ft Fons law of heredity has been too often regarded 

solely as a means of promoting the spread of 
evil in the world. If this were its only purpose and 
effect, it would follow that one of God’s laws was 
the implacable enemy of mankind. This would be 
a view which is quite irreconcilable with the biblical 
view of God and of the world. ‘‘ God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.’’ All the laws of nature are good, and not 
evil. If they work evil to man, it is because of 
man’s false relation to them or wrong use of them. 
So it is with the law of heredity. Itis a great power 
for the promotion of goodness in the world, and to 
promote goodness was, no doubt, its design. That 
it also contributes*to the spread of sin is due to the 
fact that evil perverts all the relations and poisons all 
the springs of human life, and turns what is, in its di- 
vine design, good, into an instrument for accomplish- 
ing its own ends. 

The Bible lays strong emphasis upon the moral 
import of heredity in its power to promote evil. 
Christian thought has elaborated this teaching in its 
doctrines—existing in many forms—of ‘‘ original 
sin’’ and ‘‘inherited depravity.’’ A momentous 
truth underlies these doctrines. It is the truth of 
the significance of heredity for the moral life, the 
truth that the sins of the fathers ave visited upon the 
children, —a truth to which scientific research into 
the law and power of heredity is constantly adding 
impressive emphasis and ample illustration, “What- 
ever changes of forin the doctrine of ‘‘ original sin ’’ 
may undergo in the process of biblical interpreta- 
tion and of philosophical religious thought, the tre- 
mendous fact which underlies it will always remain, 
and will present a most serious problem both for 
practical and for speculative thought. 

But how obvious it is that, if heredity has so great 
a significance for the moral life as both Scripture 
and observation teach, it must have it, not only on 
the side of sin, but also on the side of goodness. It 
would be a ‘‘ poor rule’’ of nature which did not 
‘work both ways.’’ If sin or sinful tendencies aré 













































































































































































































































































propagated by heredity, why not goodness and good 
tendencies? On what possible principle of reason 
or experience can it be held that evil has obtained 
such a monopoly of one of God’s laws that he can 
no longer use it for his own beneficent ends? 


There must be a fact—whatever we may call it—in 


the sphere of goodness and grace corresponding to 
what is called hereditary sin in the sphere of evil. 
God’s laws remain unrepealed. ‘They work for or 
against man according to the use he makes of them, 
But they are always the same laws, and, in their in- 
tention, must remain ‘‘ very good.’’ Sin and good- 
ness must be propagated in essentially the same ways, 
and according to the same laws. Goodness is propa- 
gated by the right use of all God’s laws and means 
of grace ; sin, by a wrong use of and false attitude 
towards them on man’s part. But the significance 
of heredity must be as great for goodness—where 
the conditions permit its beneficent result——as it is 
for evil, where the conditions necessitate its baneful 
effect. 

The Bible strongly emphasizes the social operation 
of the divine grace. The primitive gospel, announced 
in Genesis, declares that God will bless all the fami- 
lies of mankind through the life and history of a 
certain tribe or race. The Old Testament religion 
made much of the natural relationships of men as 
means for the promotion of holy virtue. But, if the 
Old Testament teaches that ‘‘ the seed of the right- 
eous is blessed,’’ the New Testament equally recog- 
nizes the same principle, as, for example, when the 
Apostle Paul dwells upon the continuity of the family 
religious life, in whose great benefits Timothy had 
shared. I have ‘‘ been reniinded,’’ he says, “of 
the unfeigned faith that is in thee ; which dwelt first 
in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice, 
and, I am persuaded, in thee also.’’ 

Descent is not merely a medium of depravity, but 
also of goodness. If evil multiplies its power, and 
extends its power through our race relations, so 
also does righteousness. If by these means sin 
abounds, so also does grace. The natural laws of 
descent and of habit are meant to promote man’s 
welfare, and they do so when they are not perverted 
by sin. ‘They are, as we may say, God’s universal 
means of grace. Happy the man in whose case the 
law and power of heredity have been able to do 
their beneficent work of transmitting a heritage of 
good tendencies and a right start in life. Happy 
the man the first roots of whose life were struck into 
the soil of a truly religious family life. 

Heredity, indeed, remains a great mystery, but 
its power is, none the less, a great and undeniable 
fact. It must be recognized as a factor in our 
divinely ordered life,—a power which is capable of 
working as mightily for good as it is for evil. Of 
course, personal virtue cannot be transmitted any 
more than personal sin can be. Character, whether 
good or bad, is our own. Nevertheless, our native 
inheritances are a kind of natural basis for character. 
They create the presumptions of our moral develop- 
ment. Out of that mysterious world of moral ante- 
cedents. from which we come we trail after us a 
heritage of inclinations. 

It would be a great gain if Christians would think 
of God as influencing human life, not only immedi- 
ately and directly, but also mediately and indirectly, 
—throtgh those divinely constituted relations in 
which he has sct us. The most significant of all 
these relations, for the propagation of religion, is 
that of the family. Why should we not suppose 
that the power of the race relation and of the family 
life is meant to be redemptive,—that it is one of the 
methods of the divine love to lead us on into the 
Christian life through the action upon us of those 
mysterious laws and forces of descent and of influ- 
ence upon which science, in- our time, is throwing 
so much light ? Surely sucha view of the action of 
God’s grace is according to analogy, and harmo- 

nizes with the rest of our knowledge. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Even the most careful hands of news- 
paper contributors will slip at times, 
and the most watchful eyes in the 
editor's office will overlook some of these slips of cop- 
tributors. But readers will always be found to call con- 
tributor and editor to account. Here comes a timely 
word of correction from a Maine clergyman : 


On page 465;°The Sunday School Times, July 16, Dr. Schauffler 
says that in the state of Maine they have good liquor laws, but 
**no good hearts to carry them out.” [ hope these words slipped 
unwarily from his facile pen, for, if the good doctor knew how 
many “ good hearts’’ there are here, and what heroic things they 
have accomplished in the face of the Ahab spirit of covetous 
opposition, he would not have sent that charge over the wide world 
without some qualification. 


THE SUN OL TIMES 


in Maine 


Of course, that statement was a slip of the pen, and 
the only excuse for it is that the slip was not observed 
by the writer, and was not noticed by the Editor, as it 
ought to have been. Neither Dr. Schauffler nor the 
Editor had any reason for saying or supposing that there 
were ‘‘no good hearts”’ in Maine ready to carry out 
good laws. The most that could be said, and the most 
that was meant, is that there are not enough good hearts 
in that state to carry out all good laws as their friends 
would like to have there. This correction shall follow 
that error of statement as far ‘‘ over the. wide world '’ as 
The Sunday School Times can carry it. 


< 


Every week some editorial remark 
stirs up the opposition of a sensitive 
reader, and brings out an indignant 
protest against the truth declared. This time it is a 
Colorado reader who protests. He says : 


Evils of 
Systematic 
Giving 


I have read your editorial note under the heading ‘‘ Danger of 
Systematic Giving,’’ and my involuntary comment on said edi- 
torial was expressed in one word,—*' Bosh.” Did you ever, Mr. 
Editor, know of an instance of one’s “systematic beneficence”’ 
coming within a million miles of “ establishing a system so hard 
and fast as to leave no room for the spontaneous response to one’s 
emotions,"’ etc.? Should even a miserly multi-millionaire hide 
behind such a system as you imagine, it could not help out your 
idea, for he would respond, were not his ‘‘ emotions, feelings, or 
sympathies,"’ wholly burned out of his soul. 

The editorial utterance so vigorously objected to is 
this : ‘It certainly is a good thing for every one to sys- 
tematize, in one degree or another, his charities. But 
there is such a thing as establishing a system so hard 
and fast as to leave no room for the spontaneous re- 
sponse to one’s emotions, feelings, or Sympathies.’"’ Has 
the Editor ever seen an instance of this possible evil in 
making a hard and fast rule as to giving? Of course he 
has. He has known many a man fix a rule of one-tenth 
or one-fifth of his income as the positive limit of his 
giving, and then, having given that proportion, hold 
back from giving any more, even when needy persons 
or causes appealed to him which ought to have opened 
his heart and his hand to help. Im a long series of 
years, the Editor has come to see this evil as a positive 
one which needs warning and watching against. Why, 
it is one of the machine methods of a Muhammadan 
that he must give one-tenth of his income, and no 
more. When he has given that tenth, he can keep the 
other nine-tenths, even though people starve in his sight. 
By the way, is the Colorado protester personally inclined 
to ‘‘Muhammadanism? His use of the word «‘ Bosh"’ 
gives color to this suggestion. ‘‘Bosh’’ is the Turkish 
word by speaking which a Muhammadan divorces his 
wife. Let us not divorce good feeling and good sense 

from the duty of giving when God calls, even though a 
hard and fast rule would enclose, and close, our purses. 


< 


There is one thing that The Sunday 
School Times cannot be depended on 
for, and that is the full explanation 
of Bible figures of speech. Yet different writers in The 
Sunday School Times will be giving their views as to the 
right explanation of those figures, and different readers 
can agree with those writefs, or not, as they please. 
Th> Editor simply reserves the privilege of saying that 
nore of them are quite right in their guesses, nor can be 
while we are here in the flesh. More persons seem to 
be iM€:ested, just now, in knowing whether the prophet 
Elij-) went to heaven in a chariot of fire or in a whirl- 
wim. than there are who are prompted to learn how to 


Elijah and the 
Chariots of Fire 






a 


* 


~~ _ Vol. 40, No.» 
live like Elijah, so as to go to heaven in some kind al 
conveyance. From Ohio there comes this question . 

I réad with great interest Notes on Open Letters, also p 
land Hoyt's Mustrative Applications. I therefore ask © 
plain his words at the close of his notes in The Sunday sq,5 
Times of July 9, about Elijah’s ‘“ascent heavehward jn 8 charigy” 
of flame.” Is there any foundation in the Scriptures {o, the be. 
lief that Elijah was so taken to heaven? In 2 Kings 2:4, . 
find that Elijah and Elisha were parted asunder by a chariot of 
fire and horses of fire, and Elijah went up by a Whirlwing into 
heaven. 

It would seem that Dr. Wayland Hoyt and },, Alex. 
ander McLaren gather from the Bible text the idea thatit 
was a Chariot of fire that carried up Elijah, and that De 
Willis J. Beecher thinks that the text tells us that it was 
a whirlwind that carried him. The Bible text js before 
us all, and none of those scholars have any information 
that enables them to speak more positively than we can, 
At the best we may understand that chariots of fire or 
fiery chariots do not mean chariots of fire or fiery 
chariots. They are a figure to express God’ s ministering 
power. When Elisha’s attendant was afraid of the king 
of Syria and his host, God opened his eycs, and he saw 
that «‘the mountain was full of-horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha."* Yet we need not suppose 
that those visible invisible horses and chariots of fire 
were what they seemed or are said to have been. When 
the Bible says that ‘‘the chariots of God are twenty 
thousand,’ we need not suppose that that actually 
spécifies the agencies of Omnipotence, but we may sup. 
pose that it suggests that idea. A soul does not needa 
chariot, a whirlwind, a flying machine, or a balloon, to 
get if into God's presence when he summons the soul. 
Why, then, should we worry over the real meaning of a 
figure of speech which obviously suggests all-sufficiency, 
and evidently is not limited to just what it says? 


r. Way. | 
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From Contributors 


If the Lord Should Come 
; By Margaret E. Sangster 


F the Lord shculd come in the morning 
As I went about my work, 
The little things and the quiet things 
That a servant cannot shirk, 
Thouzh nobody ever sees them, 
And only the dear Lord cares 
That they always are done in the light of the sun, 
Would he take me unawares ? 


if my Lord should come at noonday, 
The time cf the dust and heat, 
When the glare is white, and the air is still, 
And the hoof-beats sound in the street,— 
If my dear Lord came at noonday, 
And smiled in my Gred cyes, 
Would it not be sweet his look to meet? 
Would he take me by surprise ? 


If my Lord came hither at evening, 
In the fragrant dew and cusk, 
When the world drops off its mantle 
Of daylight like a husk, 
And flowers in wonderful beauty, 
And we4old our hands and rest, 
Would his touch of my hand, his low command, 
“ Bring. me_unhoped-for zest? 


Why do I ask and question ? 
He is ever ceming to me, 
Morning and noen and evening, 
If I have but eyes to see. 
And the daily load grows lighter, 
The daily cares grow sweet, 
For the Master is near, the Master is here, 
I have only to sit at his feet. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
£2 


Blessing of Distasteful Surroundings 
By George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F-R.S.E. 


NE of the most remarkable passages in the Bible 

is one that is usually passed over as 4 —_ os 

place. I allude to Exodus 33 : 11, where it is states 

that, after the solemn meeting of the great congr come 

to commune with God, Moses turned again into — 

camp, but his servant, Joshua, departed not from the 
tabernacle. 

I should have expected exactly the reverse 
have looked for the assertign that Joshua wc? 


| should 
t to the 
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‘camp, and Moses continued in the tabernacle. These 
men appear to have changed places. Moses was by 
nature the man of the tabernacle. His eye was ever on 
the mount. Itis to this fact that I attribute his meek- 
ness. His gaze was So riveted on the possibilities of 
ty that it was difficult to fret him with the misdeeds 
The man that he most suggests to me is John 
| would say. of him ‘‘ his soul was like a star, 


eterni 
of time. 
Milton. 
and dwelt apart.”’ 

Joshua, on the other hand, is by nature the man of 
the camp. His horizon is limited to the hour. He sees 
the misdeeds of time through a microscope. He is 
eager to root them out by main force, to blow the trum- 
pets over Jericho till the walls of iniquity come down. 
If Moses suggests Milton, Joshua suggests Carlyle. His 
cry is perpetually, ‘‘ Do, do; do !’’ 

Whence this transformation of sphere? Should not 
divine grace foster a man’s.distinctive quality, Is it not 
the object of revelation to bring out the special color of 
each soul? Is it not the design of Ged's training to 
educate the special bent of aman? Why, then, should 
each have deserted his natural post? Should not Moses 
have gone to the tabernacle, and Joshua repaired to the 
camp ? 

1 answer, No. I say, paradoxical as it may sound, 
that the effect of divine revelation is, in every case, that 
which is here indicated. And it is so for two reasons. 
The first is that the object of Christian training is not to 
bring out our personality, but to bring out our counter- 
part,—to fill up that which is behind in the body of 
Christ. You remember the gates in Ezekiel’s temple ; 
no man was to come out through the same portal by 
which he went in. The idea is that each man is to take 
up the defective side of his nature. Moses was so in- 
tent on the possibilities of eternity that he ignored at the 
outset the misdeeds of time. His counterpart was the 
burning bush. God said to him, ‘‘ While you are look- 
ing at the stars, there is something going wrong down 
yonder on the plain. I am scorched by the miseries of 
my people ; get out from your tabernacle into the camp."’ 
Joshua, on the other hand, was so impressed with the 
misdeeds of time that he forgot the possibilities of eter- 


nity. He had not sufficient patience, enough of waiting 


power. His counterpart, though he did not know it, 
was the grapes of Eshcol, They,told him in a symbol 
that even in bad Canaan there were precious fruits, that 
in the very land of the heathen there was the promise 
and potence of life. God pointed him from the camp 
to the mount, from the view on the plain to the view on 
the height He bade him leave the camp awhile 
for a higher altitude, where he would see things <s 
they appeared in eternity, and be made gentle by the 
hope of God. 

There is nothing by which you and‘I are so troubled 
as the seeming unfitness of our spheres. Did it ever 
strike us that the most providential thing about our 
sphere is just its unfitness? It is our west gate,—the 
gate by which we are to come out, and therefore at the 
opposite pole from our original nature. Martha is no 
more the natural sphere of Mary than Mary is the 
natural sphere of Martha. Each is the friction of the 
other, because each is to the other God's supplement 
of grace. 

The two problems of divine providence which meet us 
in modern life are these same two problems of the Book 
of Exodus,—Moses in the camp, Joshua in the taber- 
nacle. The first is marked by the fact that people with 
their eye on the-stars are often made to work in the 
mire. Why is it, you ask, that a man like Job—a soar- 
mg Man, a singing man—has been compelled to struggle 
with petty poverty, and, worse still, to be tormented by 
‘ommonplace friends? For the same reason that, when 


" You find a little girl ringing with music, you send her to 


Practice scales, You want to see if her music will stand 
hard facts, if she can keep that vulgar thing called time. 
It is easier to keep eternity than to keep time.” It 1s 
to be good in the presence of God, below the stars. 
he hard thing is to be good in the presence of man, 
a commonplace man, of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. 
oe “ our two hours of scales and exercises. That is 
west gate, our counterpart, our opposite pole, our 
“pplementary grace. The seer-is made the worker ; 
oses has gone to the camp. 
i m1 other side is, if possible, at first sight still 
itis og - It is where Joshua goes to the tabernacle. 
“here the worker in the mire, and whose work is 
to remove the mire, is suddenly arrested by 
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sickness and laid aside. -One is disposed to say, ‘‘ To 
what purpose is this waste?'' If Joshua had been 
leading a fast life, we should have thought it quite right, 
but to arrest him in the midst of his usefulness, —it 
seems an aimless thing. Nay, but, my brother, what 
do you mean by a fast life? Do you think fastness is 
limited to bad living? No, it is the concentration of 
too much life on any part whatever.. You may be too 
fast in good work as well as in evil work, and in the one 
case, as in the other, the balance must be restored. 
There are times in which God says to every Joshua, 
«Come up into this desert place, and rest awhile."’ He 
makes the hand grow weary ; he takes the nerve from 
the arm ; he causes the sword to fall’ He brings the 
worker from the camp-fire to the tabernacle fire,—not 
from heat to cold, but from the heat of action into the 
heat of contemplation. He feels that he is living too 
fast, pressing too hard upon one corner of the brain. 
He wants to equalize him, to balance him, to give him a 
counterpoise on the other side. And so he brings him 
from the plain to the mount, from the road into the air, 
from the concourse into the solitude. He shuts the west 
gate to keep him in ; he bars the threshold of business ; 
he drives the buyers and sellers from the temple of his 
heart ; and, though the scourge by which he expels 
them is for the time not joyous, but grievous ; though the 
chastening cords be bitter, and the expelling force be 
drastic, -the transition from the rush to the rest is indeed 
great gain. i 

But there is a second reason {gr this transposition of 
sphere. It is this, that in the religion of Christ a man's 
cross must be the opposite of his nature. And the rea- 
son is that, in the religion of Christ, ‘‘ love seeketh not 
her own.'’ The peculiarity of Christian love is that it 
is not content with helping kindred natures ; ‘alone of 
all the loves of the world it aims to plant itself in for- 
eign soil,—that is the true message of 1 Corinthians 15. 
If it be so, we have an explanation of something which 
else would be inexplicable. Did it ever strike you that 
each calamity of the New Testament beats right against 
the nature of him who bears it? Take St. John. His 
nature is love itself. What shall his cross be? Shall 
we send him up the Dolorous Way to carry the burden 
of his Lord,—to suffer with him, to die with him? 
That would be an easy load for love. It would be in 
the direction of John’s own heart,—a weight of glory ; 
for love rejoices to share its object's pain. It would not 
tedch John what he needed to know,—sympathy with 
privation. What John required to learn was pity for 
those who were absent from the influence of love. His 
nature made things too easy for him. He could not 
make allowances ; he would have called down fire on 
the Samaritan village, And so God came to him in a 
special form of cross,—the only form that would have 
suited his nature, which here means gone against his 
nature. He came to him in the form of Patmos,— 
a separation from love itself. He put the lone sea 
between him and the objects of his heart. He de- 
prived him of the influences of sympathy ; he stilled the 
voices of companions ; he broke the thread of brother- 
hood ; he came to him in clouds, but without the great 
cloud of witnesses ; he made him feel how hard it is to 
serve with the hand when there are no echoes for the 
heart ; he brought him to human compassion through 
his own opposing gate. 

But what do I talk about! Why multiply illustra- 
tions-when there is one which embraces all? Listen 
to the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ Consider 
him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself."’ What does he mean? Clearly, that the 
biggest cross of Christ was that which was foreign to his 
nature. - He had crosses that were not foreign to his 
nature. He had the burdens of the weary ; he had the 
pains of the sick; he had the struggles of the poor. 
These were contradictions, but they were not contradic- 
tions of his own nature ; they were such as love is bound 
to bear. But there was one burden which was antago- 
nistic to love itself ; it was sin,—the spirit of loveless- 
ness. The touching of that burden was the cross of the 
Son of man. It was the reverse gate of his own being, 
—-the opposite of himself. It was what ugliness is to 
the artist, what grotesqueness is to the poet, what digso- 
nance is to the musician,—a contradiction against “the 
leading bent of his soul. ‘If it be possible, 1+ this 
cup pass from me,’’—give me any other cup but this. 
It did not pass ; the man of the tabernacle had t. ‘ to 
the camp. Christ's gate into humanity was the west 


gate of his own being, He learned obedience by the 
things which love suffered, not by the things which love 
carried. He caught the frailty of our frame by the cross 
that was not made forhim. He came to’ the sympathy 
with man by touching the confines of a land against 
which his soul rebelled. They who follow him must be 
led by the same road into the metropolis of humanity. 
Joshua must go to the tabernacle ; Moses must go to the 
camp. 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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The Oldest Protestant Denomination 
By George W. Halliwell 


HE distinction of being the oldest Protestant de- 
nomination in existence belongs to the ‘small body 
of Christians known as Moravians. This church, though 
small in point of numbers, has wrought a mighty work 
for God and righteousness by deed, by example, and 
by influence. With sublime faith and lofty courage its 
members have carried the gospel to the most forbidding 
portions of the earth, and yet so quietly and unassum- 
ingly have they labored that to-day they are only slightly 
known to the great body of Christians, It is the purpose 
of this article to sketch some of the chief features of 
their singularly interesting history and customs. 

Moravia and Bohemia, the countries from which these 
people sprang, were converted to Christianity about the 
middle of the ninth century through the efforts of the 
Greek Church, and though, in process of time, they came 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic ‘Church, 
there was developed a constant friction and opposition 
which finally culminated in the Bohemian Reformation, 
led by that man of God, John Huss, who suffered .mar- 
tyrdom July 6, 1415, at Constance. After his death, 


some of his followers met at Lititz, and founded the ~ 


Moravian Church in 1457. As a basis of union they 


adopted these three principles : ‘‘ First, the Bible is the © 


only source of Christian doctrine ; second, public wor- 
ship is to be administered in accordance with the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, and on the model of the Apostolic 
Church ; and, third, the Lord’s Supper is to be received 
in faith, to be doctrinally defined in the language of the 
Bible, and every human explanation of that language is 
to be avoided."’ 

At first they called themselves ‘‘ The Brethren and 
Sisters of the Law of Christ,’’ afterward shortening it 
to ‘‘The Brethren ;’’ later still, the well-known Latin 
title, Unitas Fratrum—* Unity of the Brethren,’’— 
came into use, and is now their official designation. 
They are called Moravians because Moravia was at one 
time their principal seat. 

Their episcopate—the most venerable in the Protestant 
Church—runs back in an unbroken line for four hundred 
and thirty years. In 1467, three of their members were 
selected for the ministry and ordained by their own 
presbyters, and then were sent to the aged Bishop 
Stephen of the Austrian Waldenses, from whom they 
received their episcopal ordination. The Waldenses 
had received their episcopate from the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church at the Council of Basle. Though 
grievously persecuted at times, ‘‘ The Brethren’’ grew 
rapidly. At the advent of Luther, in 1517, they had 
churches in four hundred parishes, and more than two 
hundred thousand members. They have been rightly 
styled ‘‘ The Reformers before the Reformation.’’ They 
were Luther's forerunners, preparing the way for his glo- 
rious mission, and their work contributed in a very large 
measure to his success. From 1549 until after the Peace 
of Westphalia they were persecuted with terrible severity ; 
they ‘‘ had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
moreover of bonds and imprisonment : they were stoned, 

. were tempted, were slain with the sword : they wan- 
dered about in sheepskins and goatskins ; being desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented ; (of whom the world was not 
worthy).’’ For more than half a century their visible 
organization ceased to exist, but its ‘‘ hidden séed’’ re- 
mained, and its episcopate was carefully perpetuated. 

In 1722 several families of ‘‘ The Brethren*’ escaped 
from Moravia, and, by invitation of Count Nikolaus 
Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-60) settled on his estate 
in Saxeny, where they built a little town, which they 
called Herrnhut,—‘‘ The Watch of the Lord.’’ Here the 
Moravian Church was formally renewed. Zinzendorf 
erelong joined the little brotherhood, and soon became 






























its leading bishop. Through his efforts settlements were 
made, in Europe and America, where others than Mora- 
vians were excluded, and where a high standard of 
Spiritual life was maintained. In each village thus set- 
tled the inhabitants were divided into the following 
classes, called choirs: the married people, the single 
brethren, the single sisters, the widows, the boys, the 
girls, and the little children. The choir to which a 
female belonged could be told at a glance by the color 
of the ribbon strings in her cap. The married sisters 
wore blue strings, the single sisters pink, the widows 
white, the girls Crimson, and the little children cherry 
or scarlet. 

Moved with the desire to propagate the gospel among 
the heathen, The Brethren came to America in 1735 and 
settled in Georgia ; but when trouble arose between that 
colony and the Spaniards, they, Quakerlike, refused to 
bear arms, and went north into Pennsylvania and 
founded the town of Bethlehem in 1741, which is to-day 
their principal settlement in America. 

In accord with the policy of their church at that time, 
for their domestic government they adopted the system 
known as the Economy. Under it all the lands were 
the property of the church. The farms and various in- 
dustries were stocked by it, and worked for its benefit. 
In return, the church provided all the inhabitants with 
the necessaries of life. Every member of the little 
community was pledged to devote his time and talents 
in whatever direction .they could best be applied for the 
spread of the gospel. 

Each choir dwelt in a separate house. These choir- 
houses, built of stone, after the style of the old manor- 
houses of the Fatherland, still stand, and, after more 
than a century and a .half's use, show little of the wear 
and tear of time. The massive stone walls, reinforced 
by huge buttresses of masonry; the long, low halls, 
floored with large square red tiles ;- the high-peaked roofs, 
broken with double rows of dormer windows, —present a 
quaint, Old World aspect. Over the door of the single 
sisters’ house is a sun-dial, set in the wall, where it has 
done duty for more than one hundred and fifty years. 

Twice during the Revolutionary War the single 
brethren were turned out of their choir-house tc make 
quarters for the General Hospital of the Continental 
Army. 

Marriage, in the early days, among the brethren and 
sisters, was by lot. When a young man wished to 
marry, he told the pastor, who conferred with the head 
of the choir of the single sisters. A number of mar- 
riageable young women were then selected, and one of 
these chosen by lot to be the bride. She might de- 
cline if she chose,—so might he ; but they very seldom 
did so. History records that all who married thus were 
happy. Divorces were unheard of. Our present system 
appears to be no improvement on this method. 

The system known as the Economy existed for 
twenty years, but the policy of excluding people who 
were not Moravians was maintained for eighty years. 
To-day the Moravians live and dress like other Prot- 
estants. 

The Moravian Church is primarily a missionary church. 
When the little town of Herrnhut numbered but six hun- 
dred souls, they sent two missionaries to St. Thomas, 
West Indies, and established their first mission. Frozen 
Greenland has been made a Christian country through 
their efforts. Inhospitable Labrador is being evangel- 
ized by them. In Alaska, in Surinam, in Thibet, and 
in many other uninviting fields, their missionaries are 
doing a noble work. ‘The leper hospital at Jerusalem is 
in charge of The Brethren, who are doing a work as noble 
and as heroic as that of Father Damien, to which the 
Roman Catholic Church points with so much pride. 

Though liying in ‘« the cool sequestered vales of life,” 
‘the Moravians have been, nevertheless, progressive and 
enterprising. In 1505 they published the first Protes- 
tant hymn-book. Thirty-six years before Robert 
Raikes established his celebrated Sunday-school in Eng- 
land, and forty-two years earlier than Bishop Asbury 
instituted his schools in Virginia, they had a flourishing 
Sunday-school in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as the 
following extracts from the diary of the pastor of the 
church in that city will evince. Under the date of Oc- 
tober 28, 1744, the following entry appears : 

«« Sister Greening has now thirty-three little girls who 
belong to her children’s Sunday meeting. We hope 
that at least some benefit will result from it in keeping 
them from the streets, and making them more obedient 
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to parents.'’ During the yéar 1760, the following inter- 
esting entries are found: “Sunday, October 5: In 
children’s meeting we observed that many can sing very 
sweetly. I gave them some English verses to commit 
against next Sunday.’" ‘Sunday, October 12: Many 
of the children repeated the verses given them, and also 
sung them very well We gave therh one English and 
one German verse for next Sunday.’” 

On Christmas Day the scholars and their friends as- 
sembled and held a love-feast, at which many Christmas 
verses were sung. After 1785.the children were given 
four verses, or a selection from the New Testament, to 
memorize each Sunday. 

With commendable enterprise the Moravians estab- 
lished in Bethlehem, in 1749, what is said to be the first 
boarding-school for girls in America ; and from that time 
to this it has been carrying out with success the princi- 
ples of the Moravian bishop, John Amos Comenius 
(1592-1670), the great educational reformer of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

Quite a number of the customs of the early days still 
obtain among the Moravians. The congregations are 
still divided into choirs; and once a year each choir has 
its festival or love-feast in the church, to which guests 
are invited. The principal feature of these services is 
the music ; the most unique, the large mug of delicious 
hot coffee, and a sweet bun, served to all present for 
refreshment. 

The trombone choir plays an important part in the 
congregation in days of sorrow and in days of joy. On 
the death of any mem of the congregation, it ascends 
to the belfry of the church, and, as the sweet, sad music 
of some old familiar German chorale is wafted down 
over the town, the brethren can tell who has died, for 
the melody indicates to what choir the deceased belonged. 
Festival days are announced from the belfry by the trom- 
bones blowing an appropriate tune. 

As a rule, Moravians do not wear mourning, and at 
funerals the church bell is rung, and never tolled. The 
ministers wear gowns only at communion. The only 
Episcopal function the bishops exercise is that of ordi- 
nation. 

The simple, yet sublime, Easter festival, held by the 
brethren each year at Bethlehem during Passion Week, 
attracts devout people from all parts of the country. 

Not including the converts in the foreign mission 
fields, the communicant members of the Moravian 
Church number 23,214, of whom 13,614 are in America, 
During the year 1896, this small denomination expended 
$404, 282. 50 for foreign missions. 

The entire Unitas Fratrum is divided into three prov- 
inces, —the German, the British, and the American. Each 
province is independent in local affairs, but all form one 
organization for the control of doctrine, discipline, ritual, 
and foreign missions. Each province has its own synod 
and a Provincial Elders’ Conference, the members of 
which are elected by the synod, and it governs the prov- 
ince and appoints the ministers to the congregations 
during the interval between synods. Every ten or twelve 
years a general synod is held at Herrnhut, in Germany, 
at which each province is equally represented, and they 
elect the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, whose duty is to 
oversee the whole church and all its missions. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
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The Mountain Top—and After 
By Robert P. Field 


HILE Peter ‘‘ wist not what to answer,’’ and was 

not permitted to remain on the mountain-top, he 

saw the advantage of being there with such a goodly 

company as Jesus, Moses, and Elijah. Going apart by 

one’s self with the Lord to the mount of prayer and 

privilege was recognized by Jesus as a very precious 

thing, and we find him often going “ up into the moun- 
tain apart to pray."’ 

These mountain-top privileges are very precious, and 
should be sought after. But, ‘‘it came to pass, on the 
next day, when they were come down from the moun- 
tain, a great multitude met him. And behold, a man 
from the multitude cried, saying, Master, I beseech thee 
to look upon my son." There was work for the Son of 
man to do on the plains below, and there were lessons 
for the disciples to learn for which there was no text- 
book at the mountain-top. Elijah was prepared by his 
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life among the settlement-men of Gilead for his « raid 
upon Ahab, but he could not have made the raid if he 
had stayed in Gilead. So also_was he prepared by yj. 
sojourn at Cherith and Zarephath/for his battle y 
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1 ; 
priests on mount Carmel, but the battle could aid ¢ clock 
fought and won at Carmel. of seats, 

Our days and nights of privilege on the mountain. had yea 
in prayer and meditation ought aot to be so prolonged pow wit 
that we shall miss the opportunity of going into the open crowd d 
door of service. Service, as well as prayer, is wha makes The ! 
life worth living, although we can only be prepared jy Miss M 
service by prayer. 

Philadelphia. oly 
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Cherry-Tree House «Say 

{iss 

By Grace Duffield Goodwin owe 

ISS MATILDA ALLEN had “come down in the Me 2 
world,” "When she had lived in her fathers IMO?” 

great house on the hill, she had had money and horses Aye 
and servants, and when old Mr. Allen died, leaving “He 
nothing for his only child, all these vanished in some — 
mysterious way, and all there was left was a ruinous old il 
white house on a forlorn and trowded street near a fac. hand f 
tory. The noise of whistles, machinery, and people, me qui 
came through the closed doors and windows into the How 
room where Miss Matilda, in spite of her forty years, cherry- 
lay on the bed, crying as if her heart would break. seemed 

For three months, she and the old colored cook had eyes Pt 
lived on Cherry Street. Some few of the home pictures up bey 
and chairs only made the low rooms and rambling halls happy 
look more desolate ; and day after day Miss Matilda had Bat 
sobbed and sulked, had refused to eat the nice things jm 
old Sallie so patiently made, and would not step out of I PS § 
the house even for a moment. Are you surprised that a a 

11S! 


grown woman should behave so much like a naughty 
little girl? Remember she was sick and sorry, and she 
had never been either before in all her life. 

Towards evening, the heat of the closed house be- 
came unbearable, and poor Miss Matilda got up from 
amotig the pillows, washed her face, and bathed her ach- 
ing head. ‘Then she walked slowly down the stairs and 
out of the side door into the tiny enclosure which was 
all the garden she was to know in future. It was dark 
and oppressingly warm, and only the lightest breeze 
stirred the leaves of the great cherry-tree whose branches 
swept the house wall and stretched out over the street. 
Miss Matilda sat down on a bench, leaned her head 
against the trunk of her only tree, and began to cry 
softly again, so softly that two ragged and grimy little 
boys sitting on the pavement outside the fence did not 
hear her. They were talking, and presently Miss Matilda 
discovered them, and began to listen because she had 
nothing else to do. 
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‘Them cherries is’ most ripe,’’ said the bigger boy, = 
peering up into the darkness, with a wisdom born of oo 
noonday Investigation. in co 

‘*Much good they'll do you,”’ retorted the other. be 
“The old maid what lives here come from that grand betw 
house on the hill She ain't worryin’ any over the likes In 
of us.”’ ve who 

** Don't nobody worry over us much, ‘cept the cops, help) 
returned Tom Kelly with a grin, ‘‘and they run me the : 
fader in last night, and me mudder’s sick ; ob, it’ s jolly a 
up to our house, all the kids a-cryin’ and dry bread for for 
yer dinner.”’ ' Sits | 

The speaker’ s tone was rather cheerful than otherwis¢, ala 
as if such calamities were not sufficiently urcommon a 
require unusual notice. , T 

Then Jimmie’s voice broke the silence. <‘‘Aint'"t hers 
cool under this tree? Don't you wisht you could get Do | 
up in it and feel the leaves ?’’ Wea 

Miss Matilda, in her shadowy little garden, sat bolt Ha 
upright, new thoughts and feélings racing through her ligt 
mind. She was saying to herself, ‘‘ Matilda Allen, ‘ 
you're a wicked, ungrateful woman. You've lost yout cor 
common sense, and it looks as if-you had mighty little an 
religion. You used to talk about ‘the patience 0! the ; 
poor,’ and I think it’s time you turned ovef a new leaf. th 

The next day Miss Matilda ate her breakfast -_ Tes 
consulted her bank-book. She had to shed a few te” sit 
over this because it made her feel so poor, but at ne tay 
she came to the vigorous conclusion that she had enough 7 
to do one thing with, and she proposed to do it he 
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About noon Sallie was amazed to look fom = 
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suchen door, and behold Miss Matilda and a carpenter . 
‘aeasuring boards and discussing (at least, the carpenter 
<yred and Miss Matilda discussed), and by four 
B asck the huge branches of the cherry-tree were full © 
fseats, just such a cherry-tree house as she herself had 
had years ago On the hill, and which she remembered 
pow with a choke in her throat that she tried hard to 
crowd down. 
"The uext day was Saturday, and early in the morning 
Miss Matilda discovered a row of eager, dirty little faces 
against the fence. She went out to them, and 

they fel back, shy and frightened. 

(ne of the boys looked at her defiantly. 
yan't doin’ nothin’."’ 

«You dassent touch me—I'll stone yer winders.’ 
«Say, missis, don’t you set the cop on us.”’ 

Miss Matilda’s heart grew full to overflowing with 
sympathy and kindness. 
«Boys,’’ she said, ‘how many of you can climb a 
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© BA cherry-tree ?"" 

; Ayell from a dozen throats answered. 

. «How many would like to climb one now ?’’ 

$ «Oh, please, missis, let me—and me—and me !”’ 

: «Wait a minute,’’ she said, smiling, a restraining 
‘ hand on the arm of the biggest boy ; ‘‘if you will follow 
: me quietly, you may all go into the tree."’ 

How they burst away from her and swarmed into the 
¥ cherry-tree’s generous limbs, so that the branches 
: seemed to be loaded with strange fruit. Here two bright 
aes peered down, and there a bare foot was visible, and, 
S t beyond were more bare feet, and fluttering rags, and 
. happy faces. 

d But Miss Matilda had only commenced. Up into the 


cherry-tree began to go pans of fresh cookies and tin 
¢ ie ps full of milk, to be greeted by cheers from the boys, 
and shouts of ‘‘ Thank you, missis ; you're a daisy !"’ 


7 Miss Matilda turned to old Sallie, who was wiping her 
: eyes with her apron. : 

‘I'm going to do this every Saturday, if you will help 
‘ me, to pay those boys for what they did for me. It 
~ Hi took them to remind me that I am a Christian, and to 


make me ashamed of myself. . Now I'm going to settle 
4 eo"? «on Cherry Street, and I'm going to keep open 
J house in this cherry-tree, and show these boys that I'm 
fy tbe best friend they’ ve got in the world. You can bake 
the cookies, Sallie,"’ said Miss Matilda, smiling. 

S Glen Ridge, N. Se 
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‘ Letting in a Window 

ot By Alice Broadus Mitchell 

la 

d ACK in the mountains of North Carolina, there is a 


one-roomed Jog house with a large window that 

‘looks strange set in the rough walls, Most of the other 

f houses in that immediate region have only a wooden 

shutter that stays open in summer, and must be closed 

incold weather. Some have not even this, and depend 

4 for their light and air upon the open door and ttre chinks 
between the logs. 

In the house with the large window lives a woman 

. vho has been an invalid for six years, and is almost 


- helpless. Her married sister lives in a larger house in 
y the same yard, and takes care of her, coming over every 
_ “Morning to bring her breakfast and attend to her wants 

fr the day. The invalid sleeps better at night if she 
" Sis up during the day, so the sister always lifts her into 
" tlarge chair before stepping back into her own busy 

e. 

it The sick woman is not able to read, sew, or occupy 
ot herself in any way ; and until a year ago the house had 

“window, so she could not even look out unless the 
It weather was mild. enough to have the door open. In 
™ the coldest season she has a fire, but its warmth and 
\ light and companionship are only for a time. For five 
ir Years the poor woman sat there every day, in bodily dis- 
e ‘omfort, helpless, with nothing to occupy and cheer, 
e and often alone and in darkness. 

— day some summer boarders came by in one of 
d ‘ Mountain walks, and stopped at the larger house to 


s 4 They noticed the little cabin with the sick woman 
a In the doorway, and drew the story from the 
tage sister. Then they went over to see what 

ty could give, but found that the sick woman 
wants, and could not appreciate being visited 
. By a happy thought, some one suggested 
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that she could enjoy what the people in that region call 
a ‘*glass window.’’ So a window and a workman were 
sent for, and in a few days the wall was pierced, and 
Nature could look in. 

Is there not a sacred echo about this giving of light to 
one that sat in darkness? 


Richmond, Va, 
2% 


For Children at Home 


The Soldiers’ Quilt that the 
Scholars Made 


By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


‘* A ND what be your scholars makin’, Roxy ?'’ asked 
Farmer Johnson, thrusting his sharp nose and 
peaked voice inside the teacher's door as he was passing. 
Roxy, as he called her, sat in the center of a circle of 
young girls whose fingers shot their needles like little 
lances across patches going into a bed-quilt. 

«« What are we doing, farmer? Well, we are making 
—my scholars and I—a bed-quilt for sick soldiers in the 
hospital.’’ 

««Stuff !’’ he spit out peevishly. ‘*And you think 
that will git 'em well and bring 'em home agin ?’’ 

‘‘I can't say, though I should think a home-made 
quilt would help a sick soldier get well when he sees on 
it ‘Sent from the M Sunday-school.’ "’ 

‘«More stuff!"' exclaimed_the grey-haired man. 
‘*You really think my boy Richard, if in the hospittle, 
would be helped by a bed-quilt ?’’ 

*« | hope so.’’ 

The old farmer went off in a muttering mood, shaking 
his head, that was crowned with an immense straw hat, 
looking like a bee-hive trembling in the wind. 

‘*T wonder what makes grandpa do so,’’ asked Elsie 
Johnson, tears shining out of the depths of her blue 
eyes. 

‘Oh! I don't know,’’ said Roxy Pratt. ‘‘ Perhaps 
the cows have got into the corn, or his horse, old Jack, 
is ailing, or the pigs won't eat. Folks are not always 
vexed with us, but with something that has happened 
and gone wrong, and so we’’— 

‘*Get the benefit of it,’’ suggested one of the older 
scholars. 

A laugh was raised, and this chased away the cloud 
that had shadowed the scholars’ thoughts. 

‘*Now,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘you may have your 
names on the patches, if you want to, or a text, or’’— 

‘*Let Elsie pick out a text,’ was the mind of one 
scholar, and others seconded it. 

So one day there appeared on a quilt patch this verse 
from a psalm; ‘‘I shall not die, but live, and declare 
the wotks of the Lord.'’ Underneath was the name of 
Elsie Johnson. Text and name all were written in in- 
delible ink, and the sun did its best, shining on it and 
coaxing every letter out into blackest outline. 

‘«There,’’ said the teacher, holding up the patch, 
‘*] should think that would cure any sick soldier, —get 
him well over fever, rheumatism, ague, dyspepsia’’—- 

‘*And it might cure Grandpa Johnson,’’ said a scholar, 
‘‘if he should have another fit of the blues, and see 
that.’’ 

‘« We shall see, we shall see,’’ said the teacher. 
is a very good selection."’ 

It was not the only text selected and transferred to 
the quilt. Every scholar put her name on some be- 
loved patch, and, as for texts, the quilt was sweet with 
them as a honeysuckle vine with blossoms in flower 
time. 

‘« That quilt,’’ declared the teacher, ‘‘is as good as a 
bottle of the very best medicine, warranted to cure, every 
time, Richard Johnson or any other soldier.'’ 

‘«That is so,’’ voted the class unanimously. 

And did it get to Richard Johnson ? 

Richard Johnson got to it. In other words, he came 
home sick dn a long furlough, and was finally dis- 
charged from the army. His father was inclined to 
joke about the quilt, which was sent off by an army-re- 
lief association. 

‘Wal, Richard,’’ he said, * that quilt had a pow’ r- 
ful effect on you. It acted like a magnit away off here, 
and drew you hum."’ 
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The family laughed, and Elsie also. 
alone she said : ' 

‘‘Grandfather jokes, but he don't know all about 
that quilt. -Teacher said one day, real solemn, ‘Girls, 
when you put in a patch, put in a prayer for the sol- 
diers.’ Lots of prayers been sewed into that quilt, and 
something strange may happen.’ 

One day, something strange did happen, though the 
quilt had nothing to do with it,—Grandfather Johnson 
went off as a soldier. He never expected to go, but he 
had joined ‘‘a coast-guard.’’ Coast-guards sometimes 
never go near a coast, but this one did. The report 
arrived-in town that the enemy was coming. ~-It did stir 
up things in the strangest way. It set all the tongues to 
running, to begin with. People that walked but very little 
climbed high hills to ‘‘ get a look at the enemy,'’ and, 
strangest thing of all, the coast-guard was ordered out. 

Grandfather Johnson hung his big bee-hive hat on a 
nail, took down a rusty old shot-gun from the garret, 
and marched off grumbling. He did wish ‘ this pesky 
war would stop.’’ 

Those at home said all the cheering things they could, 
—that he was ‘‘a patriot,’’ that the war would soon be 
over, and that the enemy would never ‘‘ really come.’’ 
He was finally quite cheerful, and even ventured to get 
off a joke. 

‘* Dick,’’ he said to his son, ‘‘I wonder if that ‘ere 
Sunday-school quilt has been heard from. 1 wish it was 
goin’ to the shore with us. It's so stuffed with Scrip- 
tur texts no bullet could ever git through it.’’ 

The drums, though, began to beat, the fifes to squeak, 
and the captain's ‘‘ Forward, march !'’ going all down 
the lines of the coast-guard, off tramped the farmers. 

Farmer Johnson did not like guard duty at the shore. 
A strip of white sand, a big patch of blue sea, and now 
and then a sail on it, that was all that seemed to make 
life for the coast-guard. 


When she was 


‘‘I'm tired of this,"’ he wrote home. ‘‘ The Span- 
iards are forever coming, but never get here. Yes, I am 
tired of this.’’ 

One day, though, he was more ‘‘tired.’’ He felt very 


weak, his head ached, and at times he was burning up. 

It was pronounced fever, and he was ordered into the 
‘« hospittle.’’ 

After awhile the nurse said to him : 

‘You ought to be gaining.’’ 

«« But I ain't,"’ replied the farmer. ‘I know it as well 
as I can know anything. that I am not agoin’ to git 
well."’ ; 

‘«Hum-hum !"’ said the nurse, ‘‘ 1 wish we had better 
weather for you to-day.’’ 

‘‘It's dreadful lonesome, nuss, and I sha'n't git 
well,’’ 

The farmer's ‘voice was low, and the farmer's face was 
sober as the sky, and that was very gloomy. It was 
raining, and the storm had a muffled way of striking the 
window-panes like a drummer tapping his drum at a 
funeral. 

‘« I'm cold,’’ moaned the sick man. 

“ Humph !’* cried the nurse, ‘‘ what shall I get ?"’ 

He went away, and soon returned brihging a quilt. 

‘There, that thing wandered down here somehow, 
and it ought to keep you warm, it is crammed with 
good wishes for soldiers,’’ said the nurse cheerfully. 
‘* Let me tuck this about you. Warmer ?’’ 

‘« Not yet,’’ sighed the patient. 

_ One fold of the quilt rose in a little mound opposite 
his left eye. It was a glazed eye, without color. He 
was saying to himself, ‘‘I sha'n't git over this,’’ when 
he caught sight of an inscription on that little fold. 

The color came into that faded eye. He read: 

‘«T shall not die, but live, and declare the words of 
the Lord."’ 

And what was the name under those words ? 

The farmer's heart gave a thump as if it would jump 
out of his breast, for he read ‘‘ Elsie Johnson."’ 

He raised his head that a minute ago had been help- 
lessly weak. He caught another familiar name, an- 
other, a third even, and other texts. 

‘‘Why, it is the strangest thing!'’ he murmured, 
*‘It is good as goin’ home. It's that old quilt.’’ 

‘‘Sakes, man!"’ cried the nurse, ‘‘ are you out of 
your head, and goin’ to git up? You lie down, for you 
must. You are in a strange excitement.’’ 

‘*] was never more rational in my life, nuss, and I 
have a conviction that I'm goin’ to git well, for I know 
all about this quilt, and the folks’ names are those of 
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to parents.’ During the year 1760, the following inter- 
esting entries are found: «Sunday, October 5: In 
children’s meeting we observed that many can sing very 
sweetly. I gave them some English verses to commit 
against next Sunday.’’ ‘Sunday, October 12: Many 
of the children repeated the verses given them, and also 
sung them very well We gave themh one English and 
one German verse for next Sunday.”’ 

On Christmas Day the scholars and their friends as- 
sembled and held a love-feast, at which many Christmas 
verses were sung. After 1785.the children were given 
four verses, or a selection from the New Testament, to 
memorize each Sunday. 

With commendable enterprise the Moravians estab- 
lished in Bethlehem, in 1749, what is said to be the first 
boarding-school for girls in America ; and from that time 
to this it has been carrying out with success the princi- 
ples of the Moravian bishop, John Amos Comenius 
(1592-1670), the great educational reformer of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

Quite a number of the customs of the early days still 
obtain among the Moravians. The congregations are 
still divided into choirs; and once a year each choir has 
its festival or love-feast in the church, to which guests 
are invited. The principal feature of these services is 
the music ; the most unique, the large mug of delicious 
hot coffee, and a sweet bun, served to all present for 
refreshment. 

The trombone choir plays an important part in the 
congregation in days of sorrow and in days of joy. On 
the death of any mem of the congregation, it ascends 
to the belfry of the church, and, as the sweet, sad music 
of some old familiar German chorale is wafted down 
over the town, the brethren can tell who has died, for 
the melody indicates to what choir the deceased belonged. 
Festival days are announced from the belfry by the trom- 
bones blowing an appropriate tune. 

As a rule, Moravians do not wear mourning, and at 
funerals the church bell is rung, and never tolled. The 
ministers wear gowns only at communion. The only 
Episcopal function the bishops exercise is that of ordi- 
nation, 

The simple, yet sublime, Easter festival, held by the 
brethren each year at Bethlehem during Passion Week, 
attracts devout people from all parts of the country. 

Not including the converts in the foreign mission 
fields, the communicant members of the Moravian 
Church number 23,214, of whom 13,614 are in America, 
During the year 1896, this small denomination expended 
$404, 282.50 for foreign missions. 

The entire Unitas Fratrum is divided into three prov- 
inces, —the German, the British, and the American. Each 
province is independent in local affairs, but all form one 
organization for the control of doctrine, discipline, ritual, 
and foreign missions. Each province has its own synod 
and a Provincial Elders’ Conference, the members of 

which are elected by the synod, and it governs the prov- 
ince and appoints the ministers to the congregations 
during the interval between synods. Every ten or twelve 
years a general synod is held at Herrnhut, in Germany, 
at which each province is equally represented, and they 
elect the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, whose duty is to 
oversee the whole church and all its missions. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


its leading bishop. Through his efforts settlements were 
made, in Europe and America, where others than Mora- 
vians were excluded, and where a high standard of 
spiritual life was maintained. In each village thus set- 
tled the inhabitants were divided into the following 
classes, called choirs: the married people, the single 
brethren, the single sisters, the widows, the boys, the 
girls, and the little children. The choir to which a 
female belonged could be told at a glance by the color 
of the ribbon strings in her cap. The married sisters 
wore blue strings, the single sisters pink, the widows 
white, the girls Crimson, and the little children cherry 
or scarlet. 

Moved with the desire to propagate the gospel among 
the heathen, The Brethren came to America in 1735 and 
settled in Georgia ; but when trouble arose between that 
colony and the Spaniards, they, Quakerlike, refused to 
bear arms, and went north into Pennsylvania and 
founded the town of Bethlehem in 1741, which is to-day 
their principal settlement in America. 

In accord with the policy of their church at that time, 
for their domestic government they adopted the system 
known as the Economy. Under it all the lands were 
the property of the church. The farms and various in- 
dustries were stocked by it, and worked for its benefit. 
In return, the church provided all the inhabitants with 
the necessaries of life. Every member of the little 
community was pledged to devote his time and talents 
in whatever direction .they could best be applied for the 
spread of the gospel. 

Each choir dwelt in a separate house. These choir- 
houses, built of stone, after the style of the old manor- 
houses of the Fatherland, still stand, and, after more 
than a century and a half's use, show little of the wear 
and tear of time. The massive stone walls, reinforced 
by huge buttresses of masonry; the long, low halls, 
floored with large square red tiles ;- the high-peaked roofs, 
broken with double rows of dormer windows, —present a 
quaint, Old World aspect. Over the door of the single 
sisters’ house is a sun-dial, set in the wall, where it has 
done duty for more than one hundred and fifty years. 

Twice during the Revolutionary War the single 
brethren were turned out of their choir-house tc make 
quarters for the General Hospital of the Continental 
Army. 

Marriage, in the early days, among the brethren and 
sisters, was by lot. When a young man wished to 
marry, he told the pastor, who conferred with the head 
of the choir of the single sisters. A number of mar- 
riageable young women were then selected, and one of 
these chosen by lot to be the bride. She might de- 
cline if she chose,—so might he ; but they very seldom 
did so. History records that all who married thus were 
happy. Divorces were unheard of. Our present system 
appears to be no improvement on this method. 

The system known as the Economy existed for 
twenty years, but the policy of excluding people who 
were not Moravians was maintained for eighty years. 
To-day the Moravians live and dress like other Prot- 
estants. 

The Moravian Church is primarily a missionary church. 
When the little town of Herrnhut numbered but six hun- 
dred souls, they sent two missionaries to St Thomas, 
West Indies, and established their first mission. Frozen 
Greenland has been made a Christian country through 
their efforts. Inhospitable Labrador is being evangel- 
ized by them. In Alaska, in Surinam, in Thibet, and 
in many other uninviting fields, their missionaries are 
doing a noble work. The leper hospital at Jerusalem is 
in charge of The Brethren, who are doing a work as noble 
and as heroic as that of Father Damien, to which the 

Roman Catholic Church points with so much pride. 

Though living in ‘‘ the cool sequestered vales of tife,"’ 
‘the Moravians have been, nevertheless, progressive and 

enterprising. In 1505 they published the first Protes- 
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The Mountain Top—and After 
By Robert P. Field 


HILE Peter ‘‘ wist not what to answer,’’ and was 

not permitted to remain on the mountain-top, he 

saw the advantage of being there with such a goodly 

company as Jesus, Moses, and Elijah. Going apart by 

one’s self with the Lord to the mount of prayer and 

privilege was recognized by Jesus as a very precious 

thing, and we find him often going “ up into the moun- 
tain apart to pray.”’ 

These mountain-top privileges are very precious, and 
should be sought after. But, ‘it came to pass, on the 
next day, when they were come down from the moun- 
tain, a great multitude met him. And behold, a man 
from the multitude cried, saying, Master, I beseech thee 
to look upon my son.” There was work for the Son of 
man to do on the plains below, and there were lessons 
for the disciples to learn for which there was no text- 
book at the mountain-top. Elijah was prepared by his 


Raikes established his celebrated Sunday-school in Eng- 
land, and forty-two years earlier than Bishop Asbury 
instituted his schools in Virginia, they had a flourishing 
Sunday-school in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as the 
following extracts from the diary of the pastor of the 
church in that city will evince. Under the date of Oc- 
tober 28, 1744, the following entry appears : 

«* Sister Greening has now thirty-three little girls who 
belong to her children’s Sunday meeting. We hope 
that at least some benefit will result from it in keeping 
them from the streets, and making them more obedient 


amd 


life among the settlement-men of Cilead for his « raid’ 
upon Ahab, but he could not have made the raiq jg, 
had stayed in Gilead. So also was he prepared by hig 
sojourn at Cherith and Zarephath/for his battle wit), the 
priests on mount Carmel, but the battle could only be’ 
fought and won at Carmel. 

Our days and nights of privilege on the mountaip. 
in prayer and meditation ought aot to be so Prolonged 
that we shall miss the opportunity of going into the open 
door of service. Service, as well as prayer, is wha Makes 
life worth living, although we can only be Prepared for 
service by prayer. 

Philadelphia, 
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Cherry-Tree House 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


ISS MATILDA ALLEN had *‘come down in the 
world," "When she had lived in her fathers 
great house on the hill, she had had money and horses 
and servants, and. when old Mr. Allen died, leaving 
nothing for his only child, all these vanished in some 
mysterious way, and all there was left was a ruinous old 
white house on a forlorn and Crowded street near a fac. 
tory. The noise of whistles, machinery, and people, 
came through the closed doors and windows into the 
room where Miss Matilda, in spite of her forty years, 
lay on the bed, crying as if her heart would break. 

For three months, she and the old colored cook had 
lived on Cherry Street. Some few of the home pictures 
and chairs only made the low rooms and rambling halls 
look more desolate ; and day after day Miss Matilda had 
sobbed and sulked, had refused to eat the nice things 
old Sallie so patiently made, and would not step out of 
the house even fora moment. Are you surprised thata 
grown woman should behave so much like a naughty 
littie girl? Remember she was sick and sorry, and she 
had never been either before in all her life. 

Towards evening, the heat of the closed house be- 
came unbearable, and poor Miss Matilda got up from 
amotig the pillows, washed her face, and bathed her ach- 
ing head. Then she walked slowly down the stairs and 
out of the side door into the tiny enclosure which was 
all the garden she was to know in future. It was dark 
and oppressingly warm, and only the lightest breeze 
stirred the leaves of the great cherry-tree whose branches 
swept the house wall and stretched out over the street 
Miss Matilda sat down on a bench, leaned her head 
against the trunk of her only tree, and began to cry 
softly again, so softly that two ragged and grimy little 
boys sitting on the pavement outside the fence did not 
hear her. They were talking, and presently Miss Matilda 
discovered them, and began to listen because she had 
nothing else to do. 

‘Them cherries is ’ most ripe,”” said the bigger boy, 
peering up into the darkness, with a wisdom bor of 
noonday investigation. 

‘Much good they'll do you,"’ retorted the other. 
“The old maid what lives here come from that grand 
house on the hill She ain’t worryin’ any over the likes 
of us.”’ 

‘Don't nobody worry over us much, ‘cept the cops,” 
returned Tom Kelly with a grin, ‘‘and they run me 
fader in last night, and me mudder’s sick ; ob, it's jolly 
up to our house, all the kids a-cryin’ and dry bread for 
yer dinner.”’ 

The speaker’ s tone was rather cheerful than otherwist 
as if such calamities were not sufficiently uncommon © 
require unusual notice. 


Then Jimmie’s voice broke the silence. ‘Ain! It 


cool under this tree? Don't you wisht you could ge , 


up in it and feel the’ leaves ?”” 

Miss Matilda, in her shadowy little garden, sat bolt 
upright, new thoughts and feelings racing through her 
mind. She was saying to herself, ‘‘ Matilda Allen, 
you're a wicked, ungrateful woman. You've lost you 
common sense, and it looks as if-you had might) little 
religion. You used to talk about ‘the patience of ae 
poor,’ and I think it’s time you turned over a ne leaf. 


The next day Miss Matilda ate her breakfast and 
consulted her bank-book. She had to shed a few '** 
over this because it made her feel so poor, but * — 
she came to the vigorous conclusion that she had enous 
to do one thing with, and she proposed to do 't 

from the 


About noon Sallie was amazed to look 
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kitchen door, and behold Miss Matilda and a carpenter 
measuring boards and discussing (at least, the carpenter 
sasured and Miss Matilda discussed), and by four 
oon the huge branches of the cherry-tree were full 
3 seats, just such a cherry-tree house as she herself had 
had years ago on the hill, and which she remembered 
now with a choke in her throat that she tried hard to 
crowd down. 
The next day was Saturday, and early in the morning 
Miss Matilda discovered a row of eager, dirty little faces 
ressed against the fence. She went out to them, and 
hey fell back, shy and frightened. 
One of the boys looked at her defiantly. 
wam't doin’ nothin’."’ 
«You dassent touch me—I'll stone yer winders."’ 
«Say, missis, don’t you set the cop on us.”’ 
Miss Matilda’s heart grew full to overflowing with 
sympathy and kindness. 
« Boys,"’ she said, ‘‘how many of you can climb a 
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he Pye: 
’s cherry-tree ! 

A yell from a dozen throats answered. 
7 «How many would like to climb one now ?”’ 
be “Oh, please, missis, let me—and me—and me !"’ 
‘ «Wait a minute,’’ she said, smiling, a restraining 
m hand on the arm of the biggest boy ; ‘‘if you will follow 
le me quietly, you may all go into the tree."’ 
he How they burst away from her and swarmed into the 
1% cherry-tree’s generous. limbs, so that the branches 


seemed to be loaded with strange fruit. Here two bright 
ad eyes peered down, and there a bare foot was visible, and, 
up beyond were more bare feet, and fluttering rags, and 
Ils happy faces. ; 

ad But Miss Matilda had only commenced, Up into the 
cherry-tree began to go pans of fresh cookies and tin 

cups full of milk, to be greeted by cheers from the boys, 

and shouts of ‘‘ Thank you, missis ; you're a daisy !"’ 

Miss Matilda turned to old Sallie, who was wiping her 
eyes with her apron. : 

‘I'm going to do this every Saturday, if you will help 
me, to pay those boys for what they did for me. It 
took them to remind me that I am a Christian, and to 
make me ashamed of myself. 
down on Cherry Street, and I'm going to keep open 
house in this cherry-tree, and show these boys that I’m 
the best friend they’ ve got in the world. You can bake 
the cookies, Sallie,’’ said Miss Matilda, smiling. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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- Letting in a Window 

10t By Alice Broadus Mitchell 

da 

ad ACK in the mountains of North Carolina, there is a 


one-roomed log house with a large window that 
“ looks strange set in the rough walls, Most of the other 
of houses in that immediate region have only a wooden 
shutter that stays open in summer, and must be closed 
in cold weather. Some have not even this, and depend 
nd for their light and air upon the open door and ttre chinks 
between the logs. 


. In the house with the large window lives a woman 
. who has been an invalid for six years, and is almost 
- helpless. Her married sister lives in a larger house in 
by the same yard, and takes care of her, coming over every 
ot morning to bring her breakfast and attend to her wants 
for the day. The invalid sleeps better at night if she 
2 sits up during the day, so the sister always lifts her into 
ie alarge chair before stepping back into her own busy 
home. 
it The sick woman is not able to read, sew, or occupy 
et herself in any way ; and until a year ago the house had 
. M0 window, so she could not even look out unless the 
It ae was mild enough to have the door open. In 
e "e coldest season she has a fire, but its warmth and 
a, light and companionship are only for a time. For five 
or oy — woman sat there every day, in bodily dis- 
le a om relpless, with nothing to occupy and cheer, 
se en alone and in darkness. 
" *yndhand some summer boarders came by in one of 
d Ny age walks, and stopped at the larger house to 
is Siting Mpa the little cabin with the sick woman 
st te the doorway, and drew the story from the 
‘h urn elder sister. Then they went over to see what 


ef they could give, but found that the sick woman 
wants, and could not appreciate being visited 
‘ By a happy thought, some one suggested 
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Now I’ m going to settle 
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_that she could enjoy what the people in that. region call 


a ‘‘glass window. So a window and a workman were 
sent for, and in a few days the wall was pierced, and 


*Nature could look in. 


Is there not a sacred echo about this giving of light to 
one that sat in darkness? 


Richmond, Va. 
2% 


For Children at HHome 


The Soldiers’ Quilt that the 
Scholars Made 


By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


‘* A ND what be your scholars makin’, Roxy ?'' asked 
Farmer Johnson, thrusting his sharp nose and 
peaked voice inside the teacher’ s door as he was passing. 
Roxy, as he called her, sat in the center of a circle of 
young girls whose fingers shot their needles like little 
lances across patches going into a bed-quilt. 

«« What are we doing, farmer? Well, we are making 
—my scholars and I—a bed-quilt for sick soldiers in the 
hospital.’’ 

«Stuff !'’ he spit out peevishly. ‘And you think 
that will git 'em well and bring *em home agin ?"’ 

«‘I can't say, though I should think a home-made 
quilt would help a sick soldier get well when he sees on 
it ‘Sent from the M Sunday-school.’ '’ 

‘«More stuff!"' exclaimed_the grey-haired man. 
‘You really think my boy Richard, if in the hospittle, 
would be helped by a bed-quilt ?’’ 

** | hope so.”’ 

The old farmer went off in a muttering mood, shaking 
his head, that was crowned with an immense straw hat, 
looking like a bee-hive trembling in the wind. 

‘«T wonder what makes grandpa do so,’’ asked Elsie 
Johnson, tears shining out of the depths of her blue 
eyes. 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’’ said Roxy Pratt. ‘* Perhaps 
the cows have got into the corn, or his horse, old Jack, 
is ailing, or the pigs won't eat. Folks are not always 
vexed with us, but with something that has happened 
and gone wrong, and so we’’ — 

‘«Get the benefit of it,’’ suggested one of the older 
scholars. 

A laugh was raised, and this chased away the cloud 
that had shadowed the scholars’ thoughts. 

** Now,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘you may have your 
names on the patches, if you want to, or a text, or'’— 

‘Let Elsie pick out a text,’’ was the mind of one 
scholar, and others seconded it. 

So one day there appeared on a quilt patch this verse 
from a psalm: ‘‘I shall not die, but live, and declare 
the wotks of the Lord.'’ Underneath was the name of 
Elsie Johnson. Text and name all were written in in- 
delible ink, and the sun did its best, shining on it and 
coaxing every letter out into blackest outline. 

‘«There,’’ said the teacher, holding up the patch, 
‘«T should think that would cure any sick soldier, —get 
him well over fever, rheumatism, ague, dyspepsia’’— 

‘‘And it might cure Grandpa Johnson,” said a scholar, 
‘if he should have another fit of the blues, and see 
that."’ 

‘« We shall see, we shall see,’’ said the teacher. 
is a very good selection."’ : 

It was not the only text selected and transferred to 
the quilt. Every scholar put her name on some be- 
loved patch, and, as for texts, the quilt was sweet with 
them as a honeysuckle vine with blossoms in flower 
time. 

‘That quilt,’’ declared the teacher, ‘‘is as good as a 
bottle of the very best medicine, warranted to cure, every 
time, Richard Johnson or any other soldier."’ 

‘«That is so,’’ voted the class unanimously. 

And did it get to Richard Johnson ? 

Richard Johnson got to it. In other words, he came 
home sick dn a long furlough, and was finally dis- 
charged from the army. His father was inclined to 
joke about the quilt, which was sent off by an army-re- 
lief association. 

‘*Wal, Richard,’’ he said, «‘ that quilt had a pow’'r- 
ful effect on you. It acted like a magnit away off here, 
and drew you hum."’ 





‘This 





The family laughed, and Elsie also. When she was 
alone she said : ' 

‘‘Grandfather jokes, but he don't know all about 
that quilt. -Teacher said one day, real solemn, ‘Girls, 
when you put in a patch, putin a prayer for the sol- 
diers.' Lots of prayers been sewed into that quilt, and 
something strange may happen."’ 

One day, something strange did happen, though the 
quilt had nothing to do with it,—Grandfather Johnson 
went off as a soldier. He never expected to go, but he 
had joined ‘‘a coast-guard.’’ Coast-guards sometimes 
never go near a coast, but this one did. The report 
arrived:in town that the enemy was coming. ~It did stir 
up things in the strangest way. It set all the tongues to 
running, to begin with. People that walked but very little 
climbed high hills to ‘‘get a look at the enemy,'’ and, 
strangest thing of all, the coast-guard was ordered out. 

Grandfather Johnson hung his big bee-hive hat on a 
nail, took down a rusty old shot-gun from the garret, 
and marched off grumbling. He did wish ‘this pesky 
war would stop.’’ 

Those at home said all the cheering things they could, 
—that he was ‘‘a patriot,'’ that the war would soon be 
over, and that the enemy would never ‘‘ really come.’’ 
He was finally quite cheerful, and even ventured to get 
off a joke. 

‘« Dick,"’ he said to his son, ‘‘1 wonder if that ‘ere 
Sunday-school quilt has been heard from. 1 wish it was 
goin’ to the shore with us. It's so stuffed with Scrip- 
tur texts no bullet could ever git through it."’ 

The drums, though, began to beat, the fifes to squeak, 
and the captain's ‘‘ Forward, march !'’ going all down 
the lines of the coast-guard, off tramped the farmers. 

Farmer Johnson did not like guard duty at the shore, 
A strip of white sand, a big patch of blue sea, and now 
and then a sail on it, that was all that seemed to make 
life for the coast-guard, 


‘‘I'm tired of this,’’ he wrote home. ‘‘ The Span- 
iards are forever coming, but never get here. Yes, 1 am 
tired of this.’’ 

One day, though, he was more ‘‘tired.’' He felt very 


weak, his head ached, and at times he was burning up. 

It was pronounced fever, and he was ordered into the 
‘* hospittle.’’ 

After a-while the nurse said to him ; 

‘You ought to be gaining.’’ 

‘« But I ain't,"’ replied the farmer. ‘1 know it as well 
as 1 can know anything. that I am not agoin’ to git 
well."’ : 

‘« Hum-hum !’’ said the nurse, ‘‘ 1 wish we had better 
weather for you to-day.’’ 

‘It's dreadful lonesome, nuss, -and I sha'n't git 
well.’’ 

The farmer’ s voice was low, and the farmer's face was 
sober as the sky, and that was very gloomy. It was 
raining, and the storm had a muffled way of striking the 
window-panes like a drummer tapping his drum at a 
funeral. . 

«‘ I'm cold,’’ moaned the sick man. 

“ Humph !’’ cried the nurse, ‘‘ what shall I get ?*’ 

He went away, and soon returned brihging a quilt. 

‘There, that thing wandered down here somehow, 
and it ought to keep you warm, it is crammed with 
good wishes for soldiers,’’ said the nurse cheerfully. 
‘« Let me tuck this about you. Warmer ?’’ 

‘« Not yet,’’ sighed the patient. 

_ One fold of the quilt rose in a little mound opposite 
his left eye. It was a glazed eye, without color. He 
was saying to himself, ‘‘1 sha'n't git over this,"’ when 
he caught sight of an inscription on that little fold. 

The color came into that faded eye. He read: 

‘*T shall not die, but live, and declare the words of 
the Lord."’ 

And what was the name under those words ? 

The farmer's heart gave a thump as if it would jump 
out of his breast, for he read ‘« Elsie Johnson.’’ 

He raised his head that a minute ago had been help- 
lessly weak. He caught another familiar name; an- 
other, a third even, and other texts. 

‘“Why, it is the strangest thing !'' he murmured. 
‘«It is good as goin’ home. It's that old quilt.’’ 

‘*Sakes, man!’ cried the nurse, ‘‘ are you out of 
your head, and goin’ to git up? You lie down, for you 
must. You are in a strange excitement.’’ 

‘*] was never more rational in my life, nuss, and I 
have a conviction that I'm goin’ to git well, for I know 
all about this quilt, and the folks’ names are those of 
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people that never tell-lies, and the Bible don’t lie, I'm 
goin’ to git well."’ , e 

Then he told the qvilt story, and added : 

** Now, nuss, be you a prayin’ man ?”’ 

“«I—I try to be.” 

**Then you must pray with me. Start in with the 
Lord's Prayer, and then ask God to take a wand'rin old 
sheep into the fold, and forgive me, and make me ‘a new 
man.’"’ ' 

Another sound besides the rain tapping on the window 
was heard,—the voice of prayer, reverent and earnest, 
pleading for forgiveness and help, while the patient said 
heartily, ‘‘ Amen.’’ 

Watertown, Mass. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for August 28 
(Elisha at Dothan.—2 Kings 6 : 8-18) 


WarninG Bev_t.—One minute before opening. 

OPENING PrayerR.—After a moment of silent prayer, 
school standing, superintendent leads in prayer, 
closing with Lord's Prayer. 

Oreninc Hymn. 

Memory Dxri_t.—Names of a portion, or all, of the 
books of the New Testament, recited in unison. 

Hymn. 

Lesson READING. —Responsively, led by assistant super- 
intendent. 

Lesson Hymn. —One verse. 

Lesson Stupy.—Warning bell five minutes before close. 

TrRuTus ‘or THE Lesson.—By different classes, pre- 
viously notified, each giving, when called upon, 
one truth found in the lesson. 

Hymn.—Verses responsively by boys and girls, ail join- 
ing in chorus. 

CLOSING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. —By the Pastor. 


[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


“ There are angels hovering round.” 
“ Through all the changing scenes of life.’ 
* It came upon the midnight clear."' 


* What shall separate us?'’ (We are more 
than conquerors. ) 


“ God is the refuge of his saints."’ 
**God moves in a mysterious way."’ 
“A mighty fortress is our God."’ 

* Angels from the realms of glory."’ 


Psalm 8 : 1-9 
Psalm 20 : 1-9 
Psalm 34 : I-10 
Psalm 68 : 1-4, 

16, 17 
Psalm 98 : 1-4 
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A “Run” on a Sunday-School 
Library 
By the Rev. Frederic L. Bullard 


HO ever beard of such a thing? and yet why 

should it not be possible? That it may be pos- 

sible, three things are necessary : A library well stocked 

with good books, a librarian well supplied with push and 

perseverance, a superintendent and teachers well per- 

suaded of the value of good literature and of the bad- 
ness of much of the current literature. 

These three preliminary necessities being supplied, alk 
will depend upon the tactful persistency of the officers 
and teachers. The lesson is the crucifixion of Christ. 
Here is opportunity for reference to a score of books 
upon the death of the Master ; or a volume containing 
descriptions of the great paintings upon this subject may 
be Shown, or a page from “ Ben Hur'’ (Harper) may 
be read. Some one is sure to ask for the book, and the 
teacher sends him to the librarian. The lesson is on 
the imprisonment of Paul. Farrar’s ‘‘ Darkness and 
Dawn’ (Longmans) may be commended to any class as 
just the book to interest and instruct about this period. 
“ The Birds’ Christmas Carol’’ (Houghton) will go the 
gounds of almost any school, if it is introduced and 

urged. ‘‘ The Life of Christ’’ (Revell), by Stalker, will 
fascinate almost any boy. Why not get the teachers to 
recommend such books as ‘‘ John Halifax '’ and «« Arthur 
Bonnicastle,’"—books that ‘*‘ eave a good taste in the 
mouth,"’ which, by the way, is a good rule by which to 
~ judge any book. Let a pastor hold up a new volume 


before the school, and commend it, and the librarian will 
have a dozen applications for it when the bell taps. 

The same methods that bcoksellers use to get public 
attention will circulate good books in the Sunday-schcol. 

Circleville, O. : » 

22 

Tree-planting, among the many minor 
good works, is a cause some Sunday- 
schools are interested in. The Emory 
Methodist Episcopal School of Pittsburg is among the 
number, and their ‘+ Pine-Planting’’ was conceived by 
the superintendent, Samuel Hamilton. Seventy persons 
gave each a tree for the big unbroken lawn around the 
church, donors’ names being attached to them. The 
program for this tree-planting, which was called a vesper 
service, at half-past six o'clock on a May day, opened 
with singing ‘‘ Christ liveth in me,’’ invocation by the 
assistant superintendent, singing ‘‘Bringing in the 
sheaves,’’ repeating of Psalm 23 by the school, and this 
responsive reading : 

Leader.—For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground. 

School.—But he answered and said, Every plant which my 


heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up. 

Leader.—\ have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase. 

School.—For if we be planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also im the likeness of his resurrection. 

Leader.—He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that 
formed the eye, shall he not see ? 

School.—Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall 
flourish in the courts of our God. 

Leader.—And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his seasons; his leaf also 
shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

School.—How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy taber- 
nacles, O Israel; as the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens 
by the river's side, as the trees of lign aloes which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees beside the waters. 

AH.—The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir tree, 
the pine tree, and the box together, to beautify the place of my 
sanctuary, and I will make the place of my feet glorious. 


Pine-Planting 
Vesper Service 


This was followed by a motion song from Miss But- 
ler’s primary class, an address from the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. T. J.Leak ; the planting of the pines, the Lord's 
Prayer, singing of ‘‘ America,’’ and the benediction. 


« 


Every Sunday-school ought to be 
Opening Exercises Provided with Bibles, but this is 
often not the case. A superinten- 
dent in Illinois tried many methods to secure the intro- 
duction and use of the good Book in his school, but 
in vain until he adopted responsive Scripture read- 
ing in the opening exercises. The Psalms were used for 
this purpose, and, as those without Bibles could not take 
part, it was not long before the number of Bibles was 
doubled, and even quadrupled. 


For the Teacher 


Controlling Class Conversation 
By Elizabeth S. Reading 


UCH of a teacher's success depends on his ability 

to control, or lead, the conversation of the class. 

This, in turn, often depends on his ability quickly to 
see or to make a connection with the lesson. 

It is important that every teacher acquire this art. 
Perhaps he has carefully and prayerfully prepared the 
lesson, but while he is marking the roll the children 
start a conversation on a topic far removed from that of 
the lesson, and it is difficult to recall their wandering 
thoughts. If the teacher could only prevent it! But 
the scholars have a guilty feeling that they are not doing 
quite right, and so they talk in whispers, shutting the 
teacher out entirely. 

This breaking away from the teacher and his au- 
thority can often be prevented by his Starting a conver- 
sation on some interesting subject. Perhaps there has 
lately been an examination in school. It would be 
easy for the teacher, before ever the children say a 
word, to ask something about this examination. He 
can safely allow the children to talk by themselves on 
the subject for a moment, because, since he has started 
the conversation, he will be alowed to join in, and can 
then lead it as he will. Having shown a real interest in 
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that which is of importance to the children, and having 
proved his ability to talk intelligently on the subject 
children will in turn show an interest in what js of ings 
portance to the teacher ; that is, the lesson. Let him . 
keep up with the tines, —that is, let him know What is the | 
freshest item of intezest to the children,—and }. ready 
every Sunday to take the lead. This requires care ang 
thought during the week, and quick work on Sunday, 
Sometimes interruptions occur when the lesson is well 
under way. This is often due to the child's ey,,..: 
the thoughts which are naturally suggested to his ming 
by the lesson. « If the teacher can see the connectiony 4, 
time, Le can turn the imterruption to good account 
You have been talking solemnly and Seriously about 
the appearance of Moses and Elias at the time of the 
transfiguration. Were they angels? No, only men; 
we do not -change to angels when we die. Yo, try to 
make a point of this. Suddenly, one child asks, «Jf 
isn't good for you to read too many novels and ghost 
stories, —is it? This is an interesting question, and jp. 
stantly passes from one to another till the whole class jg 
discussing it before the teacher can recover from his 
bewilderment. Then he answers, ‘ No, | think not; 
it weakens the mind. It was speaking of angels that 
made you think of ghosts,—wasn't it? 
Moses and Elijah were angels ?'’ 
has been led back to the lesson. 
Or you-have been talking about the triump!:al enty, 
You follow Christ in his journey to Jerusalem. Thea 
you follow him into the temple, and see him overtum 
‘the tables of the money-chengers, and hear hii rebuke 
those who sold doves. You are earnestly considering 
what would be the result were Christ to visit our modem 
churches, when one boy remarks confidentially, “I 
caught a flicker the other day.’’ Fortunately, you see 
the connection, though dimly ; and, after inquiring what 
a ‘‘ flicker’’ is, and how this one was caught, you ask: 
‘* Was it speaking of the doves made you think of it? 
You know the doves wete used for sacrifices.’ And 
you feel that you have not really wandered from the 
lesson, after all. Best of all, the child feels that he has 
not been at variance with his teacher, nor opposed te 
the lesson. 
In order wisely to direct the conversation of the class, 
one needs to have in his heart a real love for the schol- 
ars, and that charity which “‘ thinketh no evil’’ of the 
children, and is ‘‘ not easily provoked."’ More than all, 
he needs the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Woodstown, N. /. 


Did you Say 
And the conversation 
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Written Invitation [1Vitatiofis to outsiders to attend a 

to Church- Bible class are common enough, but 

Peters invitations to ¢hurch-mem bers are not 
so common. The Congregational Class in the Fist 
Church of Christ of Springfield, Massachusetts, sends 
written invitations to members of the congregation, and 
with success, A sample of the sort of letter written by 
the secretary of the class follows : 


DEAR FRIEND: 

We should be pleased to have you join the Congregé 
tional class that meets in. the chapel at the close of the morning 
service, if you are not already a member of some class in our Sab 
bath-school.. It is our desire and aim to make each lesson-study 
plain, practical, and helpful, believing that ‘‘ every scripture » 
spited of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cof 
rection, for instruction which is in righteousness." 

May we not have the pleasure of your presence next 
Cordially yours, 
CONGREGATIONAL CLASS. 


Sabbath? 


= 

Recognizing the “4 teacher needs to exercise care $; 
Pupil’s questioning the pupils individually. 
Personal Interests 4 particular pupil can be drawn out, 
complimented, and encouraged by putting a question 1 
him which is particularly appropriate to his tastes re 
sources, or home surroundings. The son of a grocer 
might brighten up if the teacher were to draw out af 
illustration based on the price of sugar ; the so” és 
locomotive engineer might have his attention qu" kened 
by a reference to the devotion and heroism of engineers, 
etc. But while the teacher is to regard these pe 4 
ties of the pupil in securing the pupil's interest, an 
giving him an active part in the class work, he 's mu 
to be careful lest he say something which ™#y ye 
the sensitive pupil by an allusion to the pupil's me 
or other personal relations, which for any '*° ail 

would rather have kept private, or at least unconsider 
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GoLDEN TEXT : 


abo 
(2 Kings 6: 8-18. 


COMMON VERSION 


8 ¢ Then the kip of Syr’i-a 
warred against Israel, and took 
counsel with his servants, Say- 
ing, In such and such a place 
shall be my camp. 

And the man of God sent 
unto the king of Israel, saying, 
Beware that thou pass not sucl 
a place ; for thither the Syr’i- 
ans are come down. 

1o And the king of Israel sent 
to the place which the man of 
God told him and warned him 
of, and saved himself there, not 
once nor twice. 

1 Therefore the heart of the 
king of Syr’i-a was sore troubled 
for this thing ; and he called his 
servants, and said unto them, 
Will ye not shew me which of 
us is for the king of Israel ? 

1 And one of his servants 
said, None, my lord, O king: 
but Elisha, the prophet that és 
in Israel, telleth the king of 
Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bedchamber. 

13 And he said, Go and 
spy where he és, that I may 
send and fetch him. And it was 
told him, saying, Behold, Ae és 
in D6'than. 

14 Therefore sent he thither 
horses, and chariots, and a great 
host: and they came by night, 
and compassed the city about. 

15 And when the servant of 
the man of God was risen early, 
and gone forth, behold, a host 
compassed the city both with 
horses and chariots. And his 
servant said unto him, Alas, my 
master |! how shall we do? 

16 And he answefed, Fear 
not: for they that de with us are 
more than they that de with 
them. 

17 And Elisha prayed, and 
said, LORD, I pray thee, open 
his eyes, that he may see. And 
the LORD opened the eyes of 
the young man; and he saw: 
and, behold, the mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha. 

18 And when they came down 











































to him, Elisha prayed unto the 
Lorb, and said, Sinite this peo- 
ple, I pray thee, with blindness. 


And he smote them with blind- 
ness according to the word of 
Elisha. 







Helps 





Lesson 9, August 28, 1898 
Elisha at Dothan 


The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
ut them that fear him, and delivereth them.—Psa. 34 : 7. 
Memory verses : 15-17.) 

Read 2 Kings 6 : 1-23 


REVISED VERSION 


8 Now the king of Syria 
warred against Israel; and 
he took counsel with his ser- 
vants, saying, In such and 
such a place shall be my 
lcamp. And the man of 
God sent unto the king of 
Israel, saying, Beware that 
thou pass not such a place; 
for thither the Syrians are 
coming down. And the king 
of Israel sent to the place 
which the man of God told 
him and warned him of ; and 
he saved himself there, not 
once nor twice. And the 
heart of the king of Syria 
was sore troubled for this 
thing ; and he called his ser- 
vants, and said unto them, 
Will ye not shew me which 
of us is for the king of Israel? 
And one*of his servants said, 
Nay, my lord, O king: but 
Elisha, the age 4 that is 
in Israel, telleth the king of 
Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bedchamber. 
And he said, Go and set 
where he is, that I may send 
and fetch him. And it was 
told him, saying, Behold, he 
is in Dothan. ‘Therefore 
sent he thither horses, and 
chariots, and a great host: 
and they came by night, and 
compassed the city about. 
And when the ? servant of the 
man of God was risen early, 
and gone forth, behold, an 
host with horses and chariots 
was round about the city. 
And his servant said unto 
him, Alas, my master! how 
shall we do? And he an- 
swered, Feafnot: for they 
that be with us are more 
than they that be with them. 
And Elisha prayed, and said, 
LORD, I pray thee, open his 
eyes, that he may see. And 
the LORD opened the eyes 
of the young man; and he 
saw : and, behold, the moun- 
tain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about 
Elisha. And when they 
came down to him, Elisha 
prayed unto the LORD, and 
said, Smite this * people, I 
» pray thee, with blindness. 
And he smote them with 
blindness according to the 
word of Elisha. 
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1Or, encamping *%Or, minister *Heb. nation. 

For “ Lorp,”’ or “ the Lorn,” the American Revisers would substitute 
*“ Jehovah.” For “ be” in verse 16 they would substitute “are,” and for 
“an” in verse 15 they would use “ a.” 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ELATED Events.—We provisionally dated the healing 
of Naaman in the fourteenth year of Shalmanezer II of 
Assyria, after the withdrawal from Syria of his army of inva- 


sion, 


The two following years Shalmanezer let Syria alone, 
being busy in the far northeast and east. 


The next year, he 


says, he crossed the Euphrates and cut cedars in Lebanon, 


but he speaks of no fighting. 


West was not till his eighteenth year, 


twelve 


His next great invasion of the 
In his records the 


allied kings who have hitherto resisted him now dis- 


@ppear, and Hazael has succeeded Benhadad in Damascus. 


Sh 


almanezer defeats him with tremendous slaughter, besieges 


him ane : * 
» Tavages the region, Tyre, Sidon, and Israel become 


tributary, J 


ehu being king of Israel. 


In the years when the allied kings were relieved of the 
necessity of fighting Assyria, they turned, as usual, to fighting 


one another. 
rael (2 Kings 6 : 8-10), and, 
(6 : 24 to 7 : 20), 
With the ot 
Israel in a 
Assyrian invasions 
Seven years in cert 
F 
against Shalmanezer, an 
tail w 
(8 : 7-15), and 
(8 : 28 to g : 26) 
Time.—Earl 
Manezer was n 













senhadad made guerilla expeditions into Is- 


later, a more serious invasion 


Meanwhile he came into such relations 
her kingdoms that he thought them likely to join 
secret alliance against him (7 : 6, 7). 


What with 


and Syrian hostilities, there was famine for 
sy ain exposed regions of Israel (8 
S like these explain the vanishing of the old 


: 1-3). 


alliance 


» d the biblical accounts further dove- 
ith the Assyrian in that Hazael succeeds Benhadad 
Jehu a little later becomes king of Israel 


y during the three or four years when Shal- 
ot in Syria, say his fifteenth year, the ninth year 
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of Jehoram, the year 87 of the Disruption, B.C. 896 (biblical), 
or 893 (Ussher), or 845 (Assyrian). 


Piaces.—The countries of Syria,—Damascus and Israel ; 
Samaria, the capital of Israel; Dothan, nearly: north of 
Samaria, about a dozen miles away. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—There are none. 
sources see the last lesson. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 


For Assyrian 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE war between Syria and Israel, which had been fatal 

to Ahab, still continued in the reign of his son Joram, 

the episode of Naaman’s cure having had no effect in closing 

it. David had held sway over the ‘* Syrians of Damascus,’’ 

but under Rezon they had regained independence, and ever 

since had striven to crush the Hebrew kingdom (1 Kings 

II : 23, 24), when opportunity offered, during a space of 
about ninety years (marginal dates). 

Now, under Benhadad, or Benhadar, II, the struggle, Which 
had sunk to plundering raids for slaves and booty (2 Kings 5 : 
z), took a graver form, plans being laid to draw Joram into 
ambuscades, where his forces could be cut off. The route from 
Damascus to Samaria, the capital of Israel, lay through a defile 
leading from the plain of Jezreel, a little west of Engannin, the 
track still used for caravans from the north, It is a rough gap 
through low hills which bound the southern side of the great 
plain, so narrow that an army attacked while passing through 
At the 
head of this pass, defending it on the south, a heap of ruins is 
still found, crowning a swell in the uplands, to which the name 
of Dothan, or Dothaim (‘‘ The Two Springs ’’), clings-after all 
these centuries, 

Here Elisha had for the time made his headquarters, appar- 
ently to use the position of the town for the benefit of the 
king, news of the Syrian movements naturally finding their 
way along this trade route. What with reports and intima- 
tions divinely granted, Elisha was thus able, once and again, 
to send word to Joram that ambushments were. laid for him 
by the Syrians, presumably outside the pass, and thus he was 
saved from disaster ‘‘ not once nor twice.’’ 


it could not deploy or use its troops to any extent. 


It hence seemed 
clear to Benhadad that some one disclosed the secrets of his 
military council. Naa- 
man’s experience, however, explained all in a less painful 
way. Elisha the prophet ‘‘ told the king of Israel the words 
spoken in Damascus.”’ 


Was there a traitor in the palace ? 


To secure such a man was vital. It would at once deprive 
Joram of one who was inspired by the gods and put him at 
the service of Syria, for it would be assumed that he could 
be bribed to help either side. Spies soon reported that 
the prophet was at Dothan, and a strong force was at 
once sent to seize him. The prophet’s attendant, appointed 
since the rejection of Gehazi, was appalled at the sight, 
but Elisha soon cheered hiw. **Open his eyes, O Lord,”’ 
cried the man of God; and behold, where to the natural 
sight there was only empty air and the bare slopes, the 
young man’s quickened senses saw wheeling squadrons of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. Then, we are 
told, followed a wondrous miracle ; for the Syrians, it is said, 
were smitten with temporary blindness in answer to Elisha’s 
prayer, and in this plight were led helplessly to Samaria, 
only, however, to be dismissed by the gentle prophet, with 
restored eyesight, when their impotence against him had thus 
been shown. 
Bournemouth, England, 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


“Open his eyes, that he nrhy see."’ 


HE microscope opens our eyes to the infinitely minute 5 

the telescope, to the infinitely remoté ; prayer, to the 

infinite Gad. The faculties of the natural man must be aided, 
or he has narrow vision. 

God is always about us with his power, as gravitation, wind, 
sunbeams, electricity, X-rays. He is-always about us with 
forces intelligently directed by definite laws. Chemical 
affinities are unthinkably precise, orbits of worlds are mathe- 
matically exact. He is always about us with personal influ- 
ence. He upholdeth all things by the word of his power, 
He sees a hero or a sparrow fall. He orders the steps of a 
good man. In him we live, and move, and have our being, 
How shall we see him? 

I am on the South Atlantic, It is interbraided with cur- 
rents. All sailors are anxious about Cape St. Roque. They 
give it a wide berth. How find currents where all seems 
one expanse? Drop the thermometer at varying depths for 
temperature. Take the drift of a thousand ships, or of bottles 
thrown overboard for that purpose. 

In the larger, deeper oceza of air there are interweaved 
currents. Watch clouds going opposite ways in different 
layers. 

Penetrating both oceans is a swift, subtle fire called mag- 
netism. How see it? Mount the delicate needle in its closet, 
closed to keep away every other influence, even that of the 
cold iron ship world it rides on. 

In all and through all and over all is God. 
Let Elisha pray. ‘Pray yourself. 
ences, open apprc priate faculties. 


How see him ? 
Keep away alien influ- 
Then 
‘*The things unknown to feeble sense, 
Unseen by reason's glimmering ray, 
With strong, commanding evidence 
Their heavenly origin display. 
‘Faith lends its realizing light, ‘ 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly, 
The invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eye.”’ 
** Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law ’’ (Psa. t19 : 18). 
South Atlantic Ocean, 
= 
Added Points 
God, not men, guides the nations. Look for his hand, not 
theirs, in the world’s progression. . 
It is easy for God to bring confusion to them who plot 
against him. . 
A man of God is a true patriot. 
Defend God’s cause and he will defend yours, despite cun- 
ning schemes or investing armies. 
Enemies may creep in ‘‘ by night,’’ but fear not; go to 
God, his hosts will bring deliverance. 
God delights to do ‘* accord- 
ing to the word ”’ of his petitioners, 
To keenest use of sense add constant use of faith. 
ail the factors, seen or unseen, and build on them, 


Pray for just what you want. 


Grasp 


“2% % 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


F teaps the man of God sent unto the king of Israel, saying, 

Beware that thou pass not such a place ; for thither the 
Syrians are coming down (v. 9). 
power in the behalf of his country. 


Elisha used his supernatural 
The lesson is that of 
Maurice says truly, ‘‘ That man is most just, on 
the whole, to every other nation, who has the strongest feel- 
Refuse to be ‘‘ a man with- 
Know your country’s history ; rejoice in her 


patriotism. 


ing of attachment to his own.’’ 
out a country.”’ 
achievements ; cherish her loftiest ideals ; be obedient to her 
laws ; give yourself to her advancement ; be willing to sacri- 
fice yourself for her best weal ; take share, in all right and 
noble ways, in politics. What is always needed is the steady 
interpenetration of politics by religion. Good citizenship is 
good Christianity. 

And the king of Israel sent to the place which the man of 
God told him of and warned him of; and he saved himself 
there, not once nor twice (vy. 10), Always be ready to receive 
warning and suggestion from those whose character and posi- 
tion render them competent to give them. 
miles along a trail through the dense pine forests clothing the 
flanks of the Sierra Nevada mountains. Where the trail 
forked, directing sign-posts were put up. I had been a fool 
had I refused to heed the sign-posts. ‘* Be not wise in your 
own conceits.’’ Do not imagine that you know everything, 
and better than anybody else. Above all, heed the warnings 
of God’s Scripture from sin toward righteousness. Refusing 
such heed, all sorts of Syrians of difficulties and retributions 
shall surely capture you. ‘‘ Going on so, you will certainly 
come to wreck and doom,’’ a brother said to his younger 


I rode once many 





























brother set on wild and wayward courses. But the young 
man knew better, as he thought, plunged into risks, hoped 
for some surprising luck. ‘To-day, amid the saddest sort of 
disaster, he exclaims, ‘‘ What a fool I have been !”’ 

But Elisha, the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king 
of Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber 
(v. 12). God knew, and it was from God the prophet got his 
information. You cannot escape God. An infidel, lying 
‘sick, had this motto hung in his room, ‘‘ God is nowhere.” 
A little child spelled the motto out in this fashion, ‘* God is 
now here,’”’ The child’s reading of the motto brought the 
infidel to his senses. ‘*O Lord, thou hast searched me, and 
known me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising. 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou searchest out 

my path and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my 
. Ways.”’ 

And they came by night, and compassed the city about 
(v. 14). Sometimes one gets into night, and it seems as 
though, amid the darkness, hosts of Syrians of difficulties, op- 
positions, temptations, came thronging. But do not lose 
heart, Against the background of the dark shall shine the 
brighter the divine deliverance. 

And he answered, Fear not; for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them (vy. 16). This trath is a 
great weapon with which to slay fear. You are not left alone. 
Count up your allies. God the Father is on your side; God 
the Son is on your side ; God the Holy Spirit is on your side ; 
good angels are on your side; God’s providence, which 
steadily makes for righteousness, is on your side; your own 
better nature,—your prayers, longings, nobler desires, are 


- working for you. Let this then be our purpose : 


* Still will I strive to be, 
As if thou wast with me: 
Whatever path I take, 
It shall be for thy sake."’ 

And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man; and he 
saw: and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha (v. 17).. The promises of 
God are the ‘lenses through which we can see the helps of 
God. One came to me once in great trouble. She had lost 
all sense of Christ, she said, was fearful, down-hearted, I 
said, ‘‘ Take your New Testament and a pencil ; read the 
four Gospels with the purpose of discovering what Christ has 
promised to be to you; mark, with your pencil, every promise 
which seems specially applicable to yourself; read them over 
and over; come and see me again at such a time.’’ She did; 
she came. But now her face was radiant, her heart glad. She 
had been making lenses of the promises ; she had seen the 
horses anduchariots of fire. 

Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 8-10.—We are here told how Elisha made him- 
self obnoxious to the enemies of his country.—Now - 
So the Revised Version, better than ‘‘ then ”’ of the Old Ver- 
sion. But the word is a mere conjunction, and not an adverb 
of time. The simplest translation is, ‘‘ The king of Syria, 
being at war with Israel, took counsel.’’—Aitug of Syria: 
Benhadad, doubtless, king of those Arameans who centered 
in Damascus.— 7he man of God: Elisha, of course (vs. 12, 
17-19). In the mind of this writer, Elisha is pre-eminently 
the one prophet of the time.— 7%e ing of Jsrae/: Jehoram. 
— That thou pass not; That thou pass it not by (comp. Amos 
8: 2), that thou fail not to give it attention, and take duc 
precautions.—Are coming down : Not “come down,’’ as in 
the Old Version.— Sent to the place: Sent reinforcements to 
the threatened locality, or sent and strengthened the defenses, 
ex sent and ocempied a strategic point in advance of the Ara- 
means, as the case might be.— Saved Aimself there: Better 
the strictly literal translation, ‘‘was on his guard there.’’— 
Not ence nor tice: Aud, of course, no two of the many in- 
Stances were exactly alike. 

Verses 11, 12.—The king of Damascus investigates the 
affair.— IWas sore troubled ; The expression is nearly like our 
English phrase, ‘‘ tempest-tossed.’’— Which ef us, etc. : He 
cannot see how the king of Israel should learn of his secret 
plans, unless some of his confidential friends have betrayed 
him.—Ziisha the prophet... telleth the king of Israel the 
meords that thou speakest in thy bedchamber: That is, thy 

“most secret words. This reply shows that Elisha had a repu- 
tation as a worker of wonders that was not confined to Israel, 
and that hard-headed public men regarded the reputation as 
based on fact. 

Verses 13, 14.—The king makes arrangements to capture 
this man who so interferes with his plans.—Ge end see: 
There is no reason for changing the word to “‘ spy,’’ as in the 
Olé Version.—And it was fold him: After time enough for 
making inquiries had elapsed.—Herses, and chariots, and a 

| great dest: The word translated ‘“‘ great’’ properly means 
* weighty,’’ and then “* honorabie,’’ or ‘‘ respectable,’’—not 
a mere guerilla detachment, but a considerable army. This 

‘shows that the capture of Elisha was regarded as a very im- 
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portant object.— Came by might > They used good strategy as 
well as a large force. Dothan was in the heart of the ccuntry 
of Israel, but they succeeded in making the attack a surprise. 
— Compassed the city: So as to prevent escape. 

Verses 15-17.—The prophet and his “‘ minister ’’ compare 
views concerning: the situation.—Servan¢: Margin, ‘‘ Or, 
minister.’’ The word is a special one, In the narratives 
concerning Elisha, it is used here and in two other places 
(1 Kings 19:21; 2 Kings 4: 43). It commonly denotes one 
who serves at the altar, or in public worship (for example, 
Exod. 28 : 35, 43), but sometimes a personal attendant, valet, 
trained nurse (2 Sam. 13 : 17, 18; 1 Kings 1 : 4, 15), or con- 
fidential assistant (Exod. 24:13; 33:11; Num. 11: 28; 
Josh. 1: 1). Probably Gehazi had -been Elisha’s ‘ min- 
ister,’’ though fhe narratives do not explicitly say that, and 
the ‘‘ minister ’’ of the text is Gehazi’s successor, Gehazi hav- 
ing retired with a fortune, a wealthy white leper (2 Kings 5 : 
20-27), who wus now making social capital by spinning yarns 
in regard to his former intimacy with the prophet (8 : 4, 5).— 
An host with horses and chariots was round about the city: 
This is the rendering of the Revised Version, and is to be 
preferred to that of the Old Version.—//is servant said: 
This is a different word from that used earlier in the verse, 
aud is the same that is translated ‘‘ young man ”’ in verse 17. 
—Alas, my master: He thinks that Elisha is at last caught, 
— They that be with us, ete. : This is an early and fine utter- 
ance of the principle that a few, with God, constitute a major- 
ity.— Open his eyes; We are strrounded with realities which 
are intensely real, but which we do not appreciate because 
our eyes are not open“to them, To open this young man’s 
eyes was to give him the spiritual insight by which he would 
discern that God was defending them then just as really as in 
any other circumstances. To open his eyes was to enable him 
to exercise 

*‘ The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field, when he 
Is most invisble.’’ 


The mountain was full... round about Elisha: The Ara- 
mean cavalry and chariots surrounded the knoll on which 
Dothan-stood, ready to capture any fugitive. On the knoll, 
between them and Elisha, were Jehovah’s chariots of fire, 
and the knoll was ‘‘ full’’ of them; there was no break in 
their ranks. 

Verse 18.— Came down unto him: The chief officers were 
on some elevation of ground, whence they could the better 
direct the movements of the investing troops, and they de- 
scended to parley with Elisha and others, who came down 
from the city for the purpose.— With b4indness ; Either physi- 
cal blindness or a dazed condition of mind, either affecting 
leaders and soldiers alike, or directly affecting the leaders 
only. In answer to his prayer, the prophet’s enemies are 
turned over helpless into his power. What follows has a 
humorous element. They cut a pitiful figure as he parades 
them over a dozen miles of road, then gives them an awful 
surprise and fright, and then has them fed and sent home. 
Benhadad not only found himself unable to circumvent Jeho- 
vah, but found that, in attempting it, he had made himself 
ridiculous. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Elijah Defending and Defended 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE first part of this lesson shows us the prophet as the 
defender of the nation; the second, as defended by 


heavenly armies. Both parts bring owt important considera- 
tions as to the duties and safety of Ged’s servants. 

1. The Syrian king appears to iave been carrying on inter- 
mittent hostilities by a series of raids across the border, 
rather than by a regular invasion in force. His speech in 
verse 8 is difficult, for the word rendered ‘‘ my camp ’’ is 
peculiar, and a proposed emendation which reads ‘ye shall 
hide yourselves”’ is plausible. The secrecy of an ambush 
makes Elisha’s warnings the more striking. Somehow or 
other, whatever precautions were taken, one after another 
of these secret forays leaked out, in time to prevent the Is- 
raclites from falling into the trap. Naturally, the king of 
Syria suspected some of his advisers to be in the pay of the 
enemy. His lofty ignorance of Elisha and his councilors’ 
knowledge of him are very true to nature. They had not for- 
gotten Naaman’s cure, and perhaps Naaman was himself one 
of them. At all events, their unhesitating solution of the mys- 
tery shows how widespread Elisha’s fame was, though it had 
not penetrated into the recesses of the palace,—the last place 
where prophets are generally recognized. But the king accepts 
the explanation at once, and proceeds to immediate action. 
He is im a curious confusion of mind, believing in Elisha’s 
supernatural knowledge of his most secret plans, and yet 
planning to surprise and capture him. Is that not only too 
like the absurdity of acknowledging God, and yet fancying 
that we can set ourselves against him and prosper ? 

But the picture here given of Elisha’s actions suggests 
several important thoughts, We have in it, in a very striking 
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form, the fact that, notwithstanding the origin and crim 
the northern kingdom, God lavished on it abundance 
phetic influences, far beyond those which were they g 
to Judah. Elijah and Elisha labored exclusively j;, Israel, 
and at a later period the two earliest prophets, Amo, cal 
Hosea, were commissioned to it, though the former was 
birth a subject of the king of Judah. God's forbearance and 
yearning love go out more abundantly the farther we stray 
from him. The greater the distance the stronger the attrae. 
tion which he puts forth to draw to himself. The loude, the 
noise of our sins, the louder the calls of his grace. And that 
principle reaches its highest energy in Him who CAME“ not tp 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.’’ I{ We Yay 
drunk in the spirit of Christ we shall do likewise, and my, 
ply our efforts as men multiply their sins, Counting none x | 
outeasts nor too far gone to be reclaimed, but, with Chris, 
taught love, hoping all things even of the worst, and attempt. 
ing all things. 


es of ; 
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Further, Elisha’s activity here takes a very mundane form, 
He bears no moral or spiritual message, but tells the king how 
to conduct a war. We shall never understand the prophets 
unless we give much more importance than the popular view | 
does to their political action. They were not mere predic. 
tors, as used to be thought, neither were they inspired to de- 
liver moral or religious truth in the abstract, but they had » 
bring the truth they preached concerning God and righteous. 
ness to bear in the most direct manner on the national life and 
acts. That fact is writ large over all their work, and it may | 
teach us our duty, though we are not prophets, nor the sons 
of prophets ; for the national life of which we are part is a 
sacred as that of Israel, and needs the application of the very 
same principles of righteousness and the fear of God. Chris. 
tian people fail in their duty unless they fling all their infu. 
ehce into the effort to make national action consistent with 
Christian morals, and to enthrone Jesus as the true “king” 
or ‘* president”’ of their country. We are bound to do that, 
and, if we do, we must be prepared to share many a prophet’s 
fate, and be calumniated as troubling Israel by those whose 
crimes we rebuke, and who are Israel’s real troublers, though 
they may pose as its defenders, and for its sins may be its 
rulers. , 

2. The second part of the lesson shows Elisha defended by 
heavenly armies. Dothan (where Joseph had been sold) is 
supposed to have been some twelve miles northeast of Samaria, 
and therefore so much nearer Damasciis, so that Elisha’s 
being there shows that he had no fear of being captured by 
any sudden raid. No doubt the Syrians thought that they had 
him safe when they heard where he was ; and, so sure of him 
were they, that, though they reached the little town by night, 
they waited till morning before they attacked it. The recog- 
nized site of Dothan is “set on a hill,”’ and it would be 
quite-easy to post troops all round it. It was no needless 
alarm that seized Elisha’s servant (probably a successor of 
Gehazi) when the morning showed him the armed ring girdling 
the town, the weapons flashing in the level beams of the rising 
sun, and sent him hurrying back with a cry of despair. The 
contrast between his agitation and the prophet’s calmness is 
beautiful and instructive. Sense and faith confront each other. 
The one is full of terror and tamult based on grounds unde- 
niably reasonable, if they are the complete facts of the case. 
The Syrian army was a very obvious fact, and the defenseless 
ness of Dothan was another, and, if there was no more to be 
taken into account, the servant ‘‘did well to be”’ 
But Faith saw More than Sense, and its facts were quite as real 
and far stronger than Sense’s, which they reduced to very 
slight, small dimensions. So, while Sense cries out, ‘ Alas! 
how shall we do?”’ Faith quietly says, ‘‘ Fear not : for they that 
be with us are more than they that be with them.”’ 
less to tell a terrified man who has good cause for his fear net 
to be afraid, unless you can give him better cause for courage 
Few expenditures of breath are more vain than the well-meant 
attempts at consolation whieh say ‘‘Cheer up,’’ and give 9° 
reason for it, or the similar attempts at encouragement which 
say ‘* Do not be afraid,’’ and do nothing to diminish the good 
grounds for feay. Elisha’s prayer brought a sight which took 
away all reasonableness from his servant’s alarm. 


alarmed, 


It is use- 


The natural conclusion from the narrative is that the fery 
hosts had been there before, that Elisha knew they were, and 
that what took place in answer to his prayer was 2 pow 
given to the servant to see, not a coming of the chariots and 
horses of fire. How that power was given we know 
Perhaps * clairvoyance,”’ so far, as it is not imposture, . 
serve as a lower analogy. But in any case there 's plaimy 
implied the truth that earth is close to heaven, and (hal only 
the veil of flesh blinds us to ‘the things that are.’’ If the 
veil dropped, we should see that already ‘“‘we are com 
unto . . . an innumerable companyof angels.’’ Whe" the vel 
drops, we shall see them, but while yet its folds bandage the 
eyes of the spirit they need not blind the eye of faith. " 
lieving is’ seeing by a more reliable organ than the corpor 
eyesight ; and, if we live by faith, we shall see heave” — 
and the angels of God descénding and ascending vpo? ‘ 
Son of man, the better ladder than Jacob saw in sleep. 

What the servant saw was a transient revelation of 4” on 
nal fact. These fiery chariots may have been but symbolicah 
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put the reality which they symbolized is true for us. Danie 
tood in the midst of a circle of God-sent protectors. may 
‘ God’s help is always at hand, and it shapes itself ac- 
nondioa to our needs, If we are ringed by one Sap 
and horsemen, his armies and Jehovah will be himself ‘aw 

of fre”? round us. When Jacob journeyed defenseless, and 
dreading to meet Esau, he saw pig > sn et he aes 
the name of that place Mahanaim, —that is, Two Camps. 

When Uzziah died, Isaiah saw Jehovah sitting on a throne, as 
the King immortal, The dying Stephen beheld jesus risen 
m his seat on the throne, as if preparing to help his -mar- 


fro 3 . 
“2 Our needs are like the pitcher, which shapes the water 
which fills it. God is to each what each requires, 


The vision faded into the light of common day, but the de- 
fense which it revealed did not pass away. No visions shine 
paths when fears and foes gird us about, but we are as 
safe as was Elisha ringed about with Syrian soldiers, who had 
to break through the inner ring of God’s army before they 
could get at him. We are as safe. We should be as calmly 
secure, and encourage our tremulous hearts with that eternal 
truth, ‘They that be with us are more than they that be 
with them.’’ We have a yet stronger ground of courage, for 
we can say with deeper meaning than the Psalmist thought of, 
“The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him.’’ He does not say ‘‘angels,’’ but ‘ angel ;’’ and, 
whether he meant it or not, we know that ‘* Zhe angel of the 
Lord” is the Lord of the angels, and that. they are “* minis- 
tering spirits ’’ whom Christ sends forth to minister to them 
that shall inherit salvation, 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the: Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or dw the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


2 Kings 6 : 8 to fo : 36. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 

' [For each member of the Bible class.] 

This long section, which covers the events of more than 
thirty years (down to 814 B.C., the end of Jehu’s reign), is of 
great importance to the student of Elisha’s life and work. It 
shows us his practical helpfulness in times of national stress, 
his political foresight, and his widespread influence, as well as 
his unquestioned authority as Jehovah’s prophet. It has been 
supposed, as a matter of course, that chapters 6-8 relate events 
in Jehoram’s reign over Israel (854 or 851 to 842). Sucha 
conclusion is not made necessary because chapter 9 relates 
the death of Jehoram. The collection of stories in chapters 
2-9 is evidently not arranged on a chronological principle. 
Many recent historians of Israel, such as Kittel (II, 216, 277, 
292), or Kent (73-75), or Cornill (119), following the lead of 
Kuenen, agree, in placing the narrative of 6 : 24 to 7 : 20 in 


the reign of Jehoahaz (814-797), a generation later, when the 


political conditions (13 : 3-7) corresponded to the details given 
inthe story. Other good and recent authorities, such as Stade 
(537), McCurdy (II, 283), or Farrar (II, 75), continue to 
place it in Jehoram’s reign. 

It is quite possible that the events of these chapters should 
be thus arranged: (1.) Elisha announces a coming famine to 
the lady of Shunem (8 : 1, 2); (2) his deliverance at Dothan 
(6 : 8-23) ; (3) the end of the famine, and restoration by the 
- of the property of the Shunammites (8 : 3-6) ; (4) Eli- 
sia's interview with Hazael (8 : 7-15); (5) Jehu anointed 
king at Elisha’s command (9 : 1-80); (6) the revolution and 
the unfortunate reign of Jehu (9:11 to 10: 36); (7) the 
“ae of Samaria (by Benhadad III, in the reign of Jehoahaz), 
ond ts marvelous deliverance (6 : 24 to 7 : 20), 

This last-mentioned natrative and. that of the revolution 
: v1 “ 10 : 28) are unsurpassed examples of artistic and 
orceful narrative. Their dramatic character can best be ap- 
heme by a rapid reading of each story as a whole, preferably 

some such form as that of the Modern Reader’s Bible, 


edited by Professor Moulton, volume entitled ** The Kings ” 
(Pp. 189 ff. ), 


Then reac 


| the chapters slowly through, noting (1) the vigi- 
sefulness (6 : 8-10) of Elisha; (2) his therongh 
fiseientee \". 6) in divine protection ; (3) his expedient for 
ta) art . ” m with the futility of their purposes against him ; 
long the are of the famine in Samaria as a result of the 


(6 ® + 25-29); (5) the prominence accorded Elisha 


* 31) as the m 


lance and , 


confidence 


Ss ainstay of the obstinate defense ; (6) his per- 

Ren sence (7 : 1) in Jehovah’s power to deliver ; (7) the 

of the t ss in the Syrian army, and the sudden deliverance 
iy ; 


of Syria (8 ®) the unlovely character given both to Hazael 

tive in the ren ps ant ‘0 Jehu of Isenel ; (9) Elisha’s initia- 
v 

tion of his ae: aon (9 > 1-3} 5 (10) Jehu’s ruthless execu- 


Ti. Rererence Lirerature. pers, and so we were in their sight.’’ But fortunately two of 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to the spies had double sight. They said, ** Fear not the people 
— ee ed ge mente pn of The Sunday Scvool of the land, for they are bread for us: their defense is departed 
ay pe torn y hap Syke > “ a nid bichl ~>a from them ; and the Lord is with us” (Num. 13: 33; 14: 9). 
mended to those who are able to consult them.] To the ten, the presence of the Lord their God was not visi- 

The narratives of chapters 6-8 are well discussed in Farrar, ble, and the result was craven fear. The two saw the invisi-- 
“Second Kings ’’ (66-98), and Geikie, ‘* Hours”? (IV, 138- ble, and the result was magnificent courage. This second 
142). The révolution under Elisha and Jehu and the latter’s sight was what made Moses the man that he was, for he feared 
réign are narrated with slight differences of judgment by Kent not the wrath of the visible king, but ‘‘ endured as seeing him 
(65-69), Cornill (108-114), Farrar (106-145), Kittel (11, 278- who is invisible’? (Heb. 11 : 27). 
282, 289-291), Geikie (147-156). The. interesting question These illustrations will suffice to show the need of the world 
of the site of the famous frontier fortress of Ramoth-gilead to-day. We need two pairs of eyes. Our war with Spain 
cannot yet be settled. A glance at Smith, ‘‘ Historical Geog- shows this. We have battleships, but they will not suffice, 
raphy’ (586-588), Henderson (74), Farrar (136), Stanley Behind them we need to see that the men are of more impor- 
(294), or MacCoun, “ History” (map No. 95), will indicate tance than the ships. And, behind the men, we need to 
how many locations are defended. Hence not too much realize that their training and moral qualities are of more im- 
stress must be laid upon the East Jordanic portion of Jehu’s portance than their numbers. And behind all this we need 
furious ride. Maurice, ‘ Prophets, ’”” (152-158) propounds an to see that true national greatness depends, not on that 
interesting view of Jehu. which is seen, but on that which is invisible. We need to be 
** seers,’’ or we shall make the dire mistake of thinking that 
the visible is of the greater importance. 

Isaiah says, ‘‘ In the year that King Uzziah died I saw the 





III, QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[Te be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 


in this issue of The Sunday School Times.) Lord” (Isa. 6:1). That vision marked an epoch in the ex- 
« 1. The Wars between Syria and Israel. (1.) Note the de- perience of the great prophet. He never forgot it. It revealed 
tails in 6 : 8-23, which seem to indicate that the two kingdoms himself to the prophet. It was a wonderful revelation. Not 
were fairly well matched in resources and strength. How, till then had Isaiah’s horiapn been as wide as it was ever after 
then, could a Syrian force penetrate as far as Dothan? Can that event. Now what the prophet experienced we need in 
it be geographically explained, or must we suppose that Israel our own lives to pass through. Not till we see the invisible 
was as helpless as in the next narrative? [Critical Notes: shall we ever reach our full development. Yet there are many 
vs. 14, 18.) (2.) What great outside factor regulated these men who are living like moles in the darkness of an under- 
wars? Compare 7 : 6, where “‘ Egyptians ’’ is probably to be grownd life. If only they would come forth, the glory of the 
read ‘* Musri,’’ who lived north of Syria. heavens above them would at once appear, and they would be 

2, Elisha’s Practical Activity. (3.) Note the indications fijled with amazement that they had so long been satisfied with 
(6 : 9, 10, 12, 31, etc.) of Elisha’s active interest in the affairs an underground Tife. 
of Israel, and of his value, Are Smith’s words, ‘‘ expert in One lesson more. The Syrian king felt much disturbed . 
camp-life, ambush, and scouting,’ too strong? [Geikie. that his movements were all known to the prophet.. To him 
Hoyt: v. 9. Critical Notes: v. 12, McLaren: t, § 3.) Elisha was a kind of omniscient divinity. How would you 

3. Elisha at Dothan. (4.) Which is the more emphasized feel if you knew that some man knew all that you’said and 
in this narrative,—the importance of the prophet, his serene even thought? But this is the case with God. Read Psalm 
confidence in Jehovah’s protection, or the humor of the 139, and see how all-embracing is this divine knowledge. 
method of deliverance? [Critical Notes: last ]]. (5.) Despite We photograph the hidden organs of a man’s Loly now, but 
the stern deeds which Elisha had to sanction, what may we we cannot photograph his thoughts. God can, and does, 
infer from stich passages as 6 ; 21-23 and 8 : 11-13, regard- We cannot divine his motives. God can, and does. No won- 
ing his personal influence ? der that, when the Psalmist realized this, he exclaimed, 

4. Elisha and Hasael. (6.) Adopting the reading of the “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me.’’ No wonder,’ 
Revised Version in verse 10, was Elisha’s reply ironical or a when he meditated on this ommiscience, that he ended his 
falsehood ? What character does the narrative give to Hazael meditation with the prayer, ‘‘ Search me, O God, and know my 
in verse 13? Does he express horror, or merely sham heart: try me and know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
humility ? way of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way everlasting ’” 

5. The Siege and Deliverance of Samaria. (7.) Why (Psa. 139 : 23, 24). In view of these facts, this may well 
should the king of Israel desire to put Elisha to death (v. 31)? be your prayer and mine, as we understand what vision 
Was Elisha’s confidence (7 : 1) probably due to his trust in God has. 

*jehovah’s power, his promise being merely a forcible way of New York City. 

expressing it? Did the very prosaic reason for the flight of 
the Sysians make the relief from famine any less of an act 
of God? 

6. The Revolution and Reign of Jehu. (8.) Are we bound 
to suppose that Elisha did not anticipate so bloody a revolu- 
tion, one that excited a feeling of horror in Israel a century 
later ? (Hos. 8: 4.) (9.) What is Jehu’s portrait, in addi- 
tion to zeal, impetuosity, and fierceness? Was he a genuine 
zealot, or ‘* moved by policy only ’’ (Geikie)? (10.) Was his 
reign a success or a failure ? 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


PS aggrssae what has been taught of Elisha that he may be 
kept in mind as a distinct character, and not, as so 
often, confused with thought of Elijah. Elisha was devoted 
in service for the Lord and for his fellow-men, kind, helpful, 
gentle, ever ready to relieve want or suffering, prudent, 
wise, and full of faith. Call for proofs of these characteristics, 

A Time of War.—Not very bong after the cure of the favor- 

Kt is truly a God-given vision which can see under all cir- jte captain (?) of the king of Syria, that king made war upon 
cumstances, however dificult, the Divine presence and pro- Israel, Do you wonder if Naaman commanded a division in 
tection. — Syria’s army? Would he fight against a nation to whose 

Does God have a providential place for such men as Hazael prophet and whose God he owed his restored }ife? Perhaps 
and Jehu? is a question of practical importance. Does he felt as the captured admiral of the Spanish fleet has said, 
modern life present any parallels ? “I have liked America, and loved some Americans, but @ 

Did not Jehu make the mistake at least of letting his zeal man must fight for his own country and his own people,” 
become his master rather than his servant? Was his bloody We can only imagine Naaman’s course. Few lives in their 
work not a pleasure ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 


entire story are given us, only a hint or a picture now and 
then, by way of example or warning. The Syrian king took 
counsel of his chief men, as our military officers do, deciding 
where they had best encamp. 

Elisha, the Man of God.—An old Jewish book tells us 
that the king of Israel was about to go on a hunting expedi- 
tion when Elisha sent him word to beware of a certain place, 
for the Syrians were coming there. Jehoram found it was 
true, and more than once he was saved by Elisha’s knowledge 

OST men have only one pair. Theysee the visible, but of the plans of the enemy. The king of Syria was troubled, 

the invisible is to them as thongh it were non-existent. he wondered if there were traitors in his camp. He called 

This was the case at first with Elisha’s servant. He looked, for his men, asking who was for the king of Isracl. One was 
and saw Syrian horses and chariots, and nothing more. This brave enough to answer the king. Perhaps he once stopped 
led to his alarm. Then when, in answer to the prayer of fis before Elisha’s door with Naaman, heard the message of the 
master, he got a second pair of eyes, he saw other horses and prophet, and saw the cure. He said no one was for the king 
chariots within the circle of Syrian assailants, and these were of Israel, but that Elisha knew, and could tell his king, even 
mightier than the former. Then his son! was at peace. The the words his enemy spoke in his bed-chamber, The prophet 
alarm caused by his first pair of eyes was assuaged by his sec- must be captured and silenced. Men were sent to find and 
ond pair. arrest him. Did the king of Syria suppose that Elisha could 

The spies who went to the land had much the same experi- not know it as well as he knew how to inform the king of 
ence. Ten of them saw with only one pair of eyes. “There Israel of other things ? 
we saw the giants, and we were im our own sight as grasshop- 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Two Pairs of Eyes 


# 


Dothan,—Elisha was in Dothan,:»a place twel~e miles from 


































































































































Samaria (use map), where caravans passed on the way from 
Damascus in the north to Egypt in the south. What was 
done once at Dothan in one of the empty cisterns or pits 
which are yet found there? The Syrian king sent at night 
many soldiers, horsemen, and riders in war-chariots, who sur- 
rounded the city in the darkness, thinking there could be no 
escape for the one they called ‘‘ the man of God.’’ Early in 
the morning, E‘isha’s servant went out and saw armed troops 
all around the city, He was afraid, and hopelessly cried to 
Elisha, ‘‘ Alas, my master! how shall we do?’’ Calmly 
Elisha answered him, ‘* Fear not: for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.’’ The trembling, fearful 
servant, alone with his master, wondered what it could mean, 
Llisha’s Three Prayers.—Three times that morning at 
Dothan Elisha prayed; three petitions were heard and an- 
swered, When he told the young man that their helpers out- 
numbered their foes, he prayed for his servant, ‘‘ Lord, I pray 
thee, open his eyes, that he may see.’’ Had Elisha himself 
seen a vision that he knew angel defenders were around 
them? The Lord opened the spiritual eyes of the young 
man. What did he see round about Elisha? The men came 
down to the prophet, but not a lance was used nor an arrow 
aimed when Elisha prayed again,—this time, not for eyes to 
be opened, but closed ; for he ‘‘ prayed unto the Lord, Smite 
these people, I pray thee, with blindness.’’ For the time, 
they were all confused ; the place, the surroundings, the 
prophet, all were dim and uncertain to their blurred sight. 
Elisha went to the leaders, and said he would guide them to 
the place and the man they wanted. He said, ‘‘ This is not 
the way, neither is this the city: follow me.’’ It was not the 
city of Elisha’s home, though it was the place they went to 
find him, They were not utterly blind, for they followed him 
as he led the way twelve miles into the city of Samaria, the 
headquarters of the man they were warring-against. Elisha 
prayed the third time: ‘* Lord, open the eyes of these men, 
that they may see,’’ They saw it all, for Elisha showed them 
the man they sought who had been their unknown leader. 
They saw that they were in his power, captives in the enemy’s 
country. Elisha was generous and forgiving ; for, when his 
king asked if he should kill them, he was merciful, and bade 
Jehoram give them food and comfort, aud let them go in peace. 
Angel Guardians,—Do not omit teaching the truth and the 
promise of the Golden Text, The angel troop of defenders at 
Dothan are a clear illustration of that and the parallel prom- 
ise, ‘*‘ He shall give his.angels charge over thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways.’’ Because our feeble perceptions cannot see 
the ministering spirits who watch and wait about us, the testi- 
mony of prophets and apostles, and of Jesus himself, is not 
disproved. Jesus told of guardian angels. In prophecy and 
in psalm we read of angel ministers doing the Father’s will, 
fulfilling his word, hearkening to his voice to do his pleasure, 
The innumerable company of angels who obey swiftly see and 
know of beings on earth, else how could there be ‘joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’’ In his life on earth, 
Jesus was waited upon by angels from Bethlehem to his ascen- 
sion from Bethany. At the arrest in the garden, he spoke of 
twelve legions of angels, and he said that he will come again 
in glory with his angels. An interesting supplementary exer- 
‘cise for scholars would be to find and note for next week 
examples of angel care and help in some of the many accounts 
of angel deliverance in times of trial, as recorded in Scripture. 
Lodlisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


LISHA ig again the central figure of our lesson story. 

We trace and retrace his footsteps as we review from 

the point where Elisha takes the mantle of Elijah; then we 

go back to review all the lessons on Elijah which will help us 

in emphasizing the thought of the reality of divine protection, 
—this thought the warp and woof of our lesson to-day. 

We weave into our review stories such expressions as ‘‘ en- 
campeth round about them ;’’ ‘*he is my refuge and my for- 
tress ;’’ ‘‘he shall give his angels charge over thee ,’’ “‘no 
good thing will he withhold,”’ etc. 

The children are on the alert to hear ‘* what comes next,’’ 
in these days when we find Elisha, at the opening of every 
lesson, in a different position, engaged in work altogether 
remarkable. s 

With the help of our sand-map, we learn that Elisha is now 
in the very place where Joseph found his brothers. After 
explaining why it was impossible that Elisha could meet these 
brothers face to face, we get in a bit of baby chronology by 
speaking of the early days when Joseph’s family lived, of later 
days when prophets lived, of the time when Christ came. 
Recalling the story of Joseph and his brothers gives us another 
opportunity to emphasize our one lesson-point, —the reality of 
our Father’s protecting love. 

Our bit of chronology understood, we teach that the name 
* Dothan *’ means ‘‘ Two Wells,’’ and, if you and I were there 
to-day, we should see bottle-shaped cisterns cut into the solid 
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Having located Elisha in. his time and place relations, we 
open the new lesson with an account of a certain king who 
depended on Elisha to tell him the secret plans of a band of 
marauders, who made this king’s life miserable because they 
crept unawares into his country, helping themselves to what 
they wanted, and putting people in peril of life and limb. 

In giving an account of Elisha’s wonderful power of fore- 
seeing Benhadad’s plans and knowing. his secrets, we keep in 
mind our underlying purpose of making all points of our lesson 
story lead to the thought of the reality of God’s protecting 
love. . 

We show how helpless was Benhadad to work mischief and 
destruction when all his secret plans were revealed to the 
king, who could, while forewarned, protect himself and his 
people. 

We explain that, naturally, Benhadad would want to pro- 
tect his plans’ and his secrets by putting Elisha out of his way. 

In this city of ‘* two wells ’’—the place where Joseph found, 
etc.—Elisha was perfectly safe, even though Benhadad’s sol- 
diers, with horses and chariots, surrounded the city, guarding 
the gates. 

We describe the terror of Elisha’s servant at the sight of 
soldiers, horses, and chariets, What was there in all this 
that could frighten Elisha ? Why, nothing whatever! Elisha 
knew that everything was in God’s hands, and he also knew 
that ‘‘the angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him.’’ 

** How snall we do?’”’ cries the servant in terror. ‘‘ Fear 
not,’’ says the prophet; ‘* they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them.’’ ‘God open your eyes, that you 
may see as I see, a mountain full of horses and chariots of 
fire.’? ‘* He shall defend thee under his wings; thou shalt 
be safe under his feathers,’’ 

If our eyes (spiritual) were opened as were the eyes of 
Elisha and his servant, we possibly might see wonders of flut- 
tering wings and gentle eyes, or a loving, protecting spirit 
hovering near. 

Things and people that we can see and touch are not as 
strong to protect God’s children from evil thoughts and evil 
things as are the unseen powers that hold us safely in the 
darkest night and brightest noonday, ‘* under the shadow of 
the Almighty.”’ 


—? 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


| AM 
L-SEIND - 


Did you ever see a sign like that? On whom? 
it be fair to hang such a sign on you ? 





Would 
-Let us see, 

There was nothing strange in the Syrians’ coming to attack 
Elisha, or in the young: man’s feeling worried, —we have all 
stared trouble in the face,—or in Elisha’s faith, or in the Lord’s 
care of his servant. The strange thing was that the young man 
saw the chariots, not that the chariots were there. Why is 
that ? 

God always sends his chariots, but he sends them on differ- 
ent missions. Sometimes they come to protect us from some 
outward danger ; sometimes to guard us from some unseea 
spiritual danger ; sometimes, indeed, to guard us from our- 
selves. But his mighty power and love are always there, 

Elisha saw the chariots before the young man did ; at least, 
he knew they were there. He had the eye ‘of ? But the 
Just as blind to spiritual things as the 
soldiers became to outside things. 


young man was ? 
So to-day there are people 
whose eyes God in his love has opened, until they can see 
his horses and chariots every day. And there are others 
whose remarks indicate that they might very properly wear 
that sign. 

Who opened blind eyes? Can he do it now? What exer- 
cise would you recommend, to take every night and morning, 
for spiritual dimness ? ; 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


ge nates great man did Elisha heal ? 
ble disease had he ? 
was the cure wrought ? 

2. SAFETY FROM Gop (vs. 8-10).—Who was this king of 
Syria? Who was “‘the man of God’’? What was Elisha’s 
advice ?. Why did God give Elisha this knowledge ? 

3- A TRAITOR (vs. 11-13).—What did the king of Syria 


What terri- 


How did he hear of Elisha? How 


suspect as the cause of his defeats? Why did he notg 
of Elisha? What may his servant have known about, 
he suggested Elisha? If the king thought it possitj, thy 
Elisha had supernatural knowledge, how was his play 8 foal 
ish one? Where was Dothan ? 

4- Buinp FEAR (vs. 14, 15).—Why did the king send jy 
many to capture one man? Who may Elisha’s Servant hayg | 
been? What may have aroused him early? What does his | 
fear show about his character ? 

5. OPEN His Eves (vs. 16, 47).—Why should the servant 
have been comforted, even without the vision? 
Elisha’s saying true of all Christians ? (Matt. 28 : 20), 
gave Elisha this calm conviction? How can we get it? Hoy 
were the servant’s eyes closed? How were the heay - 
hosts placed with regard to Elisha and the Syrians ? Howés| 
you picture to yourself their appearance? Why do you by, 
lieve in angelic presences? Where are they? Mow do they 
affect human lives ? 

6. SMITE THEM WITH BLINDNESS (v. 18).—Who “came 
down’’ to Elisha? ‘* Down”’ from whence? In what spirit 
did Elisha invoke blindness upon them ? ~ What kind of blind. 
ness is nreant? How did Elisha utilize this for safety? 
(2 Kings 6 : 19-23.) Why did he not permit the Syrians, 

» be killed? What was the result of the foray ? 


How jg 


For the Superintendent 
1. Why did the Syrians want to capture Elisha ? 
did their army find him? 3. Who was frightened at theig 
coming? 4. What did Elisha show his servant? 5. Wha 
did they both learn from the event? (Golden Text.) 
Boston. 


2. Where 


b 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1. How did Elisha help Israel in its war with Syria? 2 
What knowledge, which others did not have, made Elijah 
brave? 3. How did Elisha capture the Syrian army? 4 
How may we gain God’s help in our battles ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
‘By Dr. William Wright 


€6 | agg. THE PROPHET THAT IS IN ISRAEL, TELLETH 

THE KING OF ISRAEL THE WoRDS THAT THOU 
SPEAKEST IN THY BEDCHAMBER.’’—The_ bed-chamber, ot 
hareem, is the most private and secret place in the whole Or. 
ental domestic economy. 
** sacred,’’ 


The root meaning of the word is 
In the Damascus house or palace there is, first, 
an outer court, in which ordinary business is transacted and 
ordinary business callers received. Then there is //e cout, 
large and splendid according to the circumstances of the 
owner. This court is paved with white and colored marbles. 
Marble fountains send up spray jets of the crystal waters of 
the Barada. QOrange and lemon’ trees, with trellised vines 
and roses, make a delightful-shade, and doves fill the air wit 
their sober cooing. The various domestic apartments art 
ranged around the great court, into which they open, and 
these are sometimes constructed in arabesque style, with it 
laid stone, or painted in various bright colors. In this court 
friends are received, and conducted to /ewans and large 
rooms, where they®recline on sumptuous divans. But be 
yond the splendors and luxuries of the court and its reception 
rooms there are the secluded and secret chambers of the 
hareem, into which no curious eye can pry, and from which 
there is no egress for restless spirits. These gilded prisons 
have the sanction of public opinion, and are gnarded by 
eunuchs, whose lives would pay the penalty of the slightest 
indiscretion or the faintest suspicion of disloyalty. Such 3 
the chamber which from the days of Benhadad to the days of 
Abdul Hamid has been considered the symbol of secrecy. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: The Prophet’s Angelic Defenders 
Analysis 


I. THE KING'S ENMITY (vs. 8-12). 


8. The puzzled antagonist 
(11 2). 
The searching 
(11 4). 
to. The persona 
(12a). 
11. The surprising 
ment (12 6). 


. The pending war (8 a). 

. The military council (8 4). 

. The strategic movement (8c). 

. The inspired informer (9 a). 

. The impressive warning (9 4). 

. The implicit submission 
(10 a). 

. The repeated escapes (104). 


0. inquiry 


1 disavowal 


announce- 


Il. THE PROPHETS PERIL (vs. 13-15): 


(rab 
4. Investment made (14 4). 
Peril discovered ( 15 a). 
Fear aroused (15 ?)- 


16-18). 


- Search instituted (13 a). 
. Discovery made (13 6). 5- 
. Captors sent (14 a). 6. 


Ill. THE SUBLIME DELIVERANCE (vs. 
(17 4). 
(17 ¢) 
(18 @)- 


. The prophets calmness 4.,The Lord's answer 
(16 a). ” The servant s visio® 


‘ 's vision 
. The prophet’s confidence/ 6. The enemy's advance 
7. The ey s pra 


(16 4). 
: . 8 The Lord's response 


The prophet's prayer (17 (18 ¢). 
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M.—2 Kings 6 : 6-18. Elisha at Dothan. 
T.—2 Kings 6 : 19-23 Good for evil. 

W.—Psa. 125 : 1-5. Safety. 
: 1-14. Faith gives courage. 


S.—Psa. 37 : 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Third Quarter, 1898 
Topic FOR THE QUARTER: Fraitiess Efferts for a Sinful 


wom . . 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: For all this they sinned 
still, and believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32. 


Lesson Calendar 


3. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided. ......-.+.+- 1 Kings 12: 16-25 
2. July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet . 2... . + + 6s +s 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
3. July 17-—Elijah on Carmel, . 2. ++ eee z Kings 18 : 30-39 
4. July 24.—Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement .... 1 Kings 19: 2-16 
5. July 3t- ~Naboth’s Vineyard. . .....+++8' : Kings 21: 4-16 
6 August 7.— Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha. . ....+.' + 2 Kings 2: 6-15 
. August 14.—The Shamammite’sSon ....+ +++ 2 Kings 4: 25-37 
§. August 21.—Naaman Healed. .... +--+ +++ 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
9, August 28.—Blijah at Dothan .......-+- 2 Kings 6 : 8-18 
yo. September 4.—The Death of Elisha... ..... 2 Kings 13 : 14-25 
x1. September 11.—Simful Indulgence. . .. 1+ +++ +s Amos 6: 1-8 
x2. September 18.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes. . . . - 2 Kings 17: 9-18 


13. September 25.—Review. 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Maine Summer School, at Northport . . . July 30 to August 13 
New York Summer School of Primary Methods, at 


Chautauqua . ... 5% 5 's4 Sepals . August 2-11 
Illinois Summer School for Primary Workers, at 

Chicago. . «i's p . . . . August 17-26 
Missouri, at Carthag . . August 23-25 
Célorado, at Canon City : . August 22-24 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville. . ... . September 6-8 


Nebraska and Trans-Mississippi Congress, at 





Omahd «3. << .c, 60 tiateee September 27-30 
Massachusetts, at Worcester . . . .« October 4-6 
Oregon, at Portland . . October 4-6 
Maryland, at Baltimore . October 13, 14 
Arizona, at Phoenix. ....... . October 14-16 
Rhode Island, at Providence ........ . « October 18, 19 
Maine, at Skowhegan ae? . . October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, at Johnstown... . . . . October 18-20 
Oklahoma, at Perry. . . oa erg oe Pk. eee 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee. ... . . . October 25-28 


. . November 8-10 
. November 14-16 
November 15-17 
November 15-17 
November 27-29 


Connecticut, at New Haven, biennial 
District of Columbia, at Washington 
Michigan, at Saginaw. . .. 2... 
New Jersey, at Paterson, triennial, . . . . . 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . . 


British North America 


Quebec, at Georgeville (ued ws 6 oy ~ 2 Agua 19-36 
Quebec Summer School, at Georgeville . .. .. August 16-27 
Prince Edward Island, at Charlottetown . . . . October 13, 14 
Nova Scotia, at Bridgetown. . 2... 2. . . . October 11-13 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City, . .. . . . . October 18-20 
Ontario, at Peterborough. .......... . October 25-27 
Asia 
Ceylon, at Colombo City. . - + August 20 
x2 


The Hop-Pickers’ Mission 
By the Rev. William Hurlin™ 


|* several counties of England large quantities of 
hops are grown, and a peculiarity of their cultiva- 
hon is that a large amount of outside help is needed for 
gathering them. The county of Kent is especially noted 
for raising hops, and every year, in the last week of 
August and the first of September, there is an influx of 
forty or fifty thousand laborers, —men, women, and chil- 
dren,—most of them from the slums of London, who 
Spend several weeks in the hop-gardens of Kent. 
_. More than thirty years ago the Rev. J. J. Kendon of 
oe established a mission in his own neighbor- 
we ‘ae the hop-pickers, getting missionaries from Lon- 
now a eag, him, and this work has extended so that it 
am ait ae of more than thirty miles in circum- 
a aegh: t September thirty-three London city 
b . were engaged lin this work, besides the 
feral and other ministers whe took part in it Asa 
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rule, these hop-pickers are rude, rough, boisterous, and 


tae 


irreligious ; but God is accustomed to bless faithful 
and persistent Christian work, whatever the character and 
condition of those among whom it is performed, and he 
has greatly blessed the work among the hop-pickers. 

This work may be spoken of as in three départments. 
First, there is the every-day and*individual work in the 
hop-gardens. The pickers have bins at which they 
stand and pick the hops from the poles which are sup- 
plied them, and as the missionary goes from bin to bin 
he is able to talk with the workers without hindering 
them in their work, and the owners of the gardens gen- 
erally are in hearty sympathy with the mission. Of 
course, the reception the missionaries meet with differs 
in different cases; but, by the exercise of patience, 
good-nature, tact, and perseverance, they are able to 
press gospel truths upon the attention of, most of these 
people. 

One day a missionary came in contact with a man in 
rags and tatters, who asked for an old coat to shield him 
from the wet and cold. The missionary replied, ‘‘ We 
have a coat, but it is decorated with the blue ribbon. 
Now, if you will sign the pledge, and keep it, you shall 
have the coat.’’ After a little hesitation, the man agreed 
to the proposition, and a pledge was written, and the 
man signed it. He then told the nissionary that he had 
a godly, praying mother, but that intemperance had 
brought him down to his present condition. His tears 
seemed to bear witness to his sincerity, and he joined the 
missionary in prayer that he might have grace and 
strength to keep his pledge. 

In one instance a missionary, having failed to engage 
aman and woman in conversation, gave a picture-book 
to their little boy, and asked his name. The boy said it 
was Cornelius. ‘*Why,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘that was 
the name of the man who sent for St. Peter.'’ This 
arrested the attention of a number of Catholics who 
were at work near by, and the missionary was able to 
tell to quiet listeners the story of Peter's visit to Cor- 
nelius, and to press upon them the important truths 
connected with it. 

Another branch of the work is visiting the people on 
Sunday mornings in their camps and lodges. A few 
years ago several persons went to a camp, and com- 
menced to sing ‘‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus." James 
Carter, an old man, known as a swearer, a drunkard, 
and a fighter, had his attention arsested by the first 
‘word, and he said to himself, ‘‘Safe? It must be a good 
thing to-be safe ; but I know that I am not safe.’’ His 
mind was thus opened to receive the truth which was 
afterwards spoken ; and the Moly Spirit blessed it, and 
he became a humble and a joyful believer, and the con- 
version of his wife and of other members of his family 
followed. 

Another department of the work is conducting gospel 
services in the evenings both of week days and Sundays. 
Two missionaries went to a village where the annual fair 
was being held. They took their stan 1 under a chest- 
nut-tree, near to a well. This suggested the teaching of 
Jesus Christ at Jacob's well, and an address was given 
on the ‘‘living water.'’ Ia the crowd was a drunkard 
in ragged clothing. He listened, and was deeply con- 
vinced of sin. At the close of the service, he hastened 
away. Seeing a shed, he went into it, and there knelt 
down and cried to God for mercy. Just as the church 
clock struck the midnight hour, the Holy Spirit brought 
to his mind a text he had heard quoted during the meet- 
ing, ‘‘Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast 
out." He there and then trusted in jesus Christ, and 
went home a new man, and the conversion of his wife 
soon followed, and both became members of a Christian 
church. 

On September 26, 1869, a free tea was given to the 
hoppers, and this has been continued each year since 
then. The attendance has varied from a hundred and 
twenty to six hundred. The last one was given Septem- 
ber 12, and, the hop-crop being short last year, the atten- 
dance was about three hundred. This is a season of 
great interest, and the most of the people dress in their 
best clothes, which, in many cases, are very ragged. 
The gathering was held in a large barn, loaned for the 
purpose. A short service of praise and prayer, with 
gospel addresses, was held, at which the people gener- 
ally were decorous in their behavior, joining in the sing- 
ing, and listening attentively to the addresses. Then 
bread-and-butter and cake were distributed in bags, so 
that the people can take away what they do not eat. 


The tea is served without limit, each guest bringing a 
vessel of some kind into which it may be poured. 

Great good is accomplished every year in the various 
departments of this mission, and, last year, not only were 
the hop-pickers blessed, but there were several cases of 
conversion in the families of the farmers who entertained 
the missionaries. As many of these people go from the 
districts of the Lontlon city misSionaries, it is easy to 
follow up cases of interest. 

Antrim, N. H. 


Books and Writers 


Books about Books* 


OOKS about books seem to grow faster than any other 

class except novels. They represent the tendency 

to criticism rather than production, which is seen no- 

where more than in America since the great poets left 

us. And they stand for a danger that we, like the Ger- 

mans, may be going into,—what Carlyle called «the 
ransacking of junk-shaps."’ 

Arlo Bates’s Talks on Literature is the substance of 
a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute, which has 
given us some of the best and some of the worst books 
of that class in our literature. The book is neither 
very bad nor very good. The writer is far from wooden, 
nor is he more commonplace than his theme demands. 
He realizes and insists that literature is ‘‘a gift to the 
imagination,’’ and that sympathy and imagination are 
necessary to appreciate it. He also tries to stem the 
tide of interest in poor and ephemeral books, and to 
get his readers to take up those which have attained 
classic rank. This is sound and much-needed doc- 
trine, as is his protest against ‘‘ the emotional socialism 
which insists, not so much that all shall share the best 
of life, as that none shall escape its worst,’’ and which 
‘thrusts forward the pains and shames of humanity."’ 

Donald G. Mitchell seems to be renewing his literary 
youth after a long silence, and giving the world an ac- 
count of: the best in English literature, with a blending 
of revery. His book—English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings—is not written in the severe style of the scientific 
method. - It is impressionist throughout, not under- 
taking to appraise men and books with the exactness of 
micrometric measurement, but giving a clear idea of 
how each affects the open and cultivated mind of ‘Ik 
Marvel.’ The volume traverses the decades that pre- 
cede the Victorian era, running from Southey to Ma- 
caulay. Like most writers on the time, Mr. Mitchell 
falls foul of poor George IV, and refers with evident 
appreciation to the picture of him in the ‘Greville 
Memoirs."’ 

Mr. Stearns occupies his book with ten Modern Eng- 
lish Prose Writers, of whom three are historians (Ma- 
caulay, Carlyle, and Froude), four are novelists (Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot), and three 
miscellaneous (Ruskin, Max Miiller, and Matthew 
Arnold). There is nothing very profound in the book, 
and the author's judgments will seem a trifle out of line 
to some ; but it is written with spirit, and will be ac- 
ceptable to those who wish to have this part of literary 
history treated more fully than in the handbooks. Mr. 
Stearns’s Americanism is genuine and refreshing. 

Miss Fisher deals with the successors to St. Beuve in 
her Group of French Critics, but omits Paul St. Victor, 
ohe of the greatest, and A. de Pontmartin, the most ver- 
satile: She puts Edmund Scherer in the place of honor, 
and perhaps her essay will lead to a closer knowledge 
of this able writer. A selection of his best essays would 
find a public. Next to him may be ranked these two 
wholesome iconoclasts, Saint-Marc Girardin and Gusta, 
Planche, who spoke plain truth of the divagations of 
literary art in France. 

Professor Rates aims at something more than a history 


Talks om the Study of Literature. By Arlo Bates. 8vo, pp. iii, 260 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. 
Series [V : The Later Georges 
8vo, pp. xiii, a94. New York 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings. 
to Victoria. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Modern English Prose Writers. By Frank Preston Stearns. 8vo, pp. 
v, 344. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. §1.50. 

A Group of French Critics. By Mary Fisher. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. . 

American Literature. By Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley College 
8vo, pp. ix, 325, 12. _New York: The Macmillan Co. 1.90. 

The New Fiction, and Other Essays on Literary Subjects. By H. D 
Trail. 8vo, pp. fi, 323. London: Hurst & Blackett. New York: Th 
New Amster Book Co. $2 
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of -American Literature, for she dips into social condi- 
tions of all sorts, and furnishes an estimate of the whole 
national movement. This were well if her point of view 
were better chosen, but much of what she says would 
seem to be open to question. In her estimate of writers 
she is inclined to be too admiring and eulogistic. Thus 
her judgment of Longfellow and of Whitman are not 
those of a large and judicial criticism. And in her esti- 
mate of the intellectual forces which bore fruit in the 
national era, she makes a cardinal omission in saying 
nothing of Coleridge's school. She places Aldrich on a 
- level not below the best poets, which would have been 
a just estimate if he had achieved a continuous and sat- 
isfactory growth from his fine beginnings. The book is 
vivacious, readable, and attractive, ‘but not the final 
word on the subject. 

Recent years have built up a reputation for H. D. 
Traill as one of the finest English critics. His essay on 
The New Fiction is a true and powerful indictment of 
Mr. Crane and Mr. Morrison, especially of the latter's 
pictures of East London. He also analyzes Mrs. Ward's 
attempt at a political novel, showing that the possibility 
of that had passed away with the passing of the condi- 
tions under which D' Israeli wrote. In papers on Sam- 
uel Richardson and Jane Austen Mr. Traill gives just 
estimates of two great writers, while Matthew Arnold's 
prose work he declares futile, and his poetry largely 
destitute of the touch of sincerity which is indispensable 
to great and permanent popularity. Another essay tries 
to glorify Lucian, whose wit never mastered any age's 
sympathy. Pascal is exhibited in the incisive wit and 
mock simplicity of his Provincial Letters. 


x % % 


Isaiah: A Study of Chapters I-XII. 
fessor in Boston U niversity. 
Y. Crowell & Co. §2.) 


After three ‘‘ Introductory Studies’’ on Isaiah the 
Prophet, The Times of Isaiah, and The Prophecies of 
Isaiah, there follows, in this book, a translation of the 
twelve chapters, with the chaptérs and verses marked, 
but with a minuté analysis also marked, in different 
type. Chapter I is A, entitled ‘‘ An Introductory Sum- 
mary."’ Chapters II-XII are B, entitled ‘‘ The Future 
of God's People.’ This is divided into two principal 
parts, —namely, ‘‘1, The Disloyal Mass, II, 2-VI, 13,"' 
and ‘*2, The Loyal Remnant, VII-XIJI."’ Under the 
first of these titles there are three principal sections, and 
and, under these, further marks of division and sub- 
division and sub-subdivision. After the translation 
comes the comment, mainly in the form of continuous 
statement, under the same marks of analysis that are 
placed upon the text. Matters that cannot be treated in 
* this continuous way are placed as footnotes, either to the 
translation or to the comment. For purposes of com- 
pactness of statement, this method has certain very evi- 
dent advantages. One letter conveys a meaning that 
would otherwise require a sentence. Dr. Mitchell's 
views as to the structure of the text appearing in the 
form in which the text and comment are printed, he is 
at liberty in the comment to devote himself entirely to 
other matters. In his critical opinions, Dr. Mitchell 
claims to stand midway between extremists. Of the 
matter in these twelve chapters, he holds that about 
three-fourths are the work of Isaiah, the remaining fourth, 
scattered through the chapters, being described as edi- 
torial, In the translation, the parts that are regarded as 
editorial are printed in italics, and so are easily distin- 
guishable. Men who accept the current critical fashions 
will approve Dr, Mitchell's conclusions just in propor- 
tion as these agree with their own. Men who’ reject 
these fashions will find in the results Dr. Mitchell has 
reached additional and strong reasons against the valid- 
ity of the current critical premises and methods. It isa 
part of his critical theory-that, although he recognizes 
several independent prophecies of Isaiah in chapters 
I1-X1I, he does not treat these as independent prophe- 
cies, but as parts of the connected discourse into which 
the prophecies have been woven by the later editor. 
The success with which he has succeeded in elaborating 
this supposed continuous discourse into divisions and 
subdivisions is quite remarkable ; but it is very much as 
if one should take a section of the works of Tennyson or 
of Browning containing several short poems, and elabo- 
_ rate them as a continuous discourse, under headings and 
subheadings. Dr. Mitchell's work throughout displays 
wide reading and conscientious industry, and is charac- 
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terized by fulness and lucidity. The enterprising firm 
by which it is published have done their part toward 
making the book attractive and valuable. ~ 


Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development : 
A Study in Social Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin. 


(12mo, pp. xiv, 574. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.60.) 
Among the American school of experimental psy- 
chologists Professor J. Mark Baldwin promises to be one 
of the most productive. He has already published four 
volumes, a fifth is now before the public, and others are 
promised. The present volume has the distinction of 
being a work crowned with the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy of Denmark. It is a long and elaborate an- 
swer to the following question, put by that academy : 
‘*Is it possible to establish, for the individual isolated 
in society, ruléS of conduct drawn entirely from his per- 
sonal nature ; and, if such rules are possible, what is 
their relation to the rules which would be reached from 
the consideration of society as a whole?'’ Dr. Bald- 
win divides his volume into two books. The first con- 
siders the person, public and private, and comprises ten 
chapters. The second book considers society. Here 
the person is studied in action and in social organization. 
Practical conclusions elose the argument. The outcome 
on the side of society is that it is ‘‘the form of natural 
organization which ethical nationalities come into in 
their growth.’’ On the side of the individual, the ethi- 
cal personality is defined as ‘‘ the form of natural de- 
velopment which individuals grow into who live in social 
relationships.’’ The true analogy the author’concludes 
to be, ‘‘not that which likens society to a physiological 
organism, but rather that which likens it to a psycho- 
logical organization.’’ He believes, among other things, 
that ‘‘a final conflict of an ethical kind between the in- 
dividual and society is always possible.’’ This conflict 
he finds to be soluble only by actual growth of society 
itself in the particular case, or by the suppression of the 
individual who revolts. When society solves the prob- 
lem, it is only to renew it always. Criticism may ask 
whether this conflict can be called ‘‘final.'’ Dr. Bald- 
win’s conclusions will be unsatisfactory to some schools, 


but they ought to be suggestive to all sociological investi- 


gators. The subject is difficult, yet much of Dr. Baldwin's 
book is simple and easily readable. Very much of it 
will not strike even the semi-professional reader as new. 
It is rather to be taken as a constructive argument in 
judging of it Dr. Baldwin does not hesitate to alter 
his position when his investigations so lead him. He 
has a facility in publicly announcing his plans and thén 
changing them, but this is not to be taken as evidence 
of instability so much as of growth. 
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The Ancient Faith in Modern Light. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. $4.50.) 
Ten essays, preceded by a preface and by a full sylla- 
bus of the essays, make up this volume. The authors 
are English nonconformist ministers or educators. The 
essays cover a wide range, though all of them would be 
included in either the department of theology or that of 
religious sociology. There is no better way to indicate 
their scope than by giving the titles : ‘‘ Christian The- 
ism,’’ by T. Vincent Tymms, D.D., Principal of Raw- 
don College, Leeds ; ‘‘The Permanent Significance of 
the Bible,’’ by Edward Medley, B.A., Professor of 
Apologetics, Regent's Park College, London ; «« The 
Bible View of Sin,'’ by Alfred Cave, B.A., D.D., Prin- 
cipal of Hackney College, London ; ‘‘ Deity and Hu- 
manity of Christ,"’ by Samuel G. Green, B.A., D. D., 
London ; ‘The Redemptive Work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ by R. Vaughah Pryce, M.A., LL.B., principal 
of -New College, London*; ‘New Testament Witness 
Concerning Christian Churches,’’ by Samuel Newth, 
M.A., D.D., late principal of New College, London ; 
‘*« The New Citizenship,"’ by Joseph Parker, D.D., min- 
ister of the City Temple, London ; “Christianity and 
the Child,’’ by William Brock, minister of the Baptist 
Church, Hampstead ; « The Pulpit and the Press,"’ by 
J. Guinness Rogers, B.A., D.D., minister of the Con- 
gregational Church, Clapham ; ‘‘ The Witness to the 
Spirit,"’ by Henry Robert Reynolds, B.A., D.D., late prin- 
cipal of Cheshunt College. These men are described in 
the Preface as ‘‘ members of a society of ministers accus- 
tomed to meet for free and brotherly conference,"’ and the 
book is ‘intended to reassert, from a modern point of 
view, great fundamental verities of the Christian faith."’ 


(8vo, pp. xxiv, 416. 
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The tenth of the essays is incomplete, its author } 
died while it was in the process of: preparation, It is se, 
dom that a body of essays by different authors Combing 
so much work that is of a high order with so little that jg 
inferior or objectionable. The note of old-fashioneg 
orthodoxy is very distinct throughout, but it neye de. 
generates into unscholarly orthodoxy. The first two es, | 
says and some of the others are especially stimulatin 
and all are worth reading. 
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The Sultan and his 
(8vo, pp. xvi, 364, 371. 
$7.50.) 

A Ride through Western Asia. By Clive Bigham. 
trated, pp. xii, 275. London : Macmillan 
The Macmillan Co. $3.) 


Hundreds of books have been written on the history, 
character, religion, and state policy of the Turks, an 
yet they are still misunderstood by the Western wor 
Mr. Davey, who appears to be a liberal English Cath 
lic, having resided in Constantinople, and studied pubj 
and private-sources of information, has prepared a mog 
valuable and instructive work on the Sultan and jy 
subjects, stating the fundamental facts of the perplexing 
Eastern question, without attempting its solution. jy 
twenty readable chapters he discusses the various na 
tionalities which have fallen under the dominion of the 
sultans. The most striking chapter is that on «The 
Failure of Islam,’’ in which he points out that national 
ity is merged in Islamism, and that every Muhamm. 
dan, from his belief in fatalism, hates European progres, 
Mr. Davey gives a list of a hundred books which he has’ 
consulted, a chronological list of the rulers since Con 
stantine, a view of Constantinople in 1635, a map of 
Stamboul, and other illustrations. A copious index is 
appended. The Sultan's edict forbidding Europeans 
to enter Asia Minor just after the Armenian outrages did 
not prevent Mr. Bigham from traversing that desolate 
region in July, 1895. This Englishman's boldness 
enabled him to accomplish what the best judges of Turk- 
ish affairs then pronounced impossible. Riding through 
Asia Minor, he saw full proof of the atrocities inflicted 
by Turkish soldiers on defenseless Armenians. But his 
book is not confined to those facts or that country. Push 
ing on, he traveled for eleven months through Persia, 
Turkestan, over the Chinese border, and back through 
Siberia. The style is simple, straightforward, and, 
though the book has much personal detail, it gives fresh 
information about regions long known, yet little under. 
stood. Four maps are given, thirty-two photographic 
illustrations, and a glossary of Persian and Turkish terms 
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Ideals of Strength. By John Watson, D.D. (‘‘ Ian Maclaren”). 
Together with a Sketch of the Author's Life. (16mo, pp. 7 
New York : Wilbur B. Ketcham. 50 cents postpaid.) 


Yet Speaking: A Collection of Addresses. By A. J. Gordon, 
D.D. (16mo, pp. 155. New York and Chicago : Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50 cents.) 


How to Become like Christ, and Other Papers. By Marcus 
Dods, D.D. (16mo, pp. 134. New York : ‘Thomas Whitta- 
ker. 50 cents.) 


There dre here two discourses, one on ‘‘ The Folly of 
Stifling Religious Convictions,"’ and the other on ‘The 
Deceitfulness of Sin.’’ Both sermons are searching, 
and are calculated to do good to any honest reader. 
They are full of warnings that every one may well heed. 
The sketch of Dr. Watson's life which opens this little 
volume will be of interest to many. These addresses 
of Dr. Gordon's were made in conventions or as S® 
mons in the ¢durse of his ministry. They are rich 
their use of Scripture and their spirituality. Few ™® 
made a deeper impression on the church than did Dr. 
Gordon, especially in the direction of holier living 
deeper spiritual life, and greater dependence upo? the 
Holy Spirit. These addresses are representative of his 
best work as a preacher. Here are six discourses, € 
of them thoughtful, suggestivé, and helpful presentations 
of scriptural truth. The first, which gives title t mi 
little volume, is an admirable treatment of the subject, 
containing many practical suggestions that will be help- 
ful to those who would attain Christlikeness. The 
transfiguration is treated in the second sermon. » 
Dods does not accept the suggestion that the transfigu® 
tion was a temptation, but holds that it was a divine vist 
tation to cheer and encourage Jesus Christ as he set out 
on his journey to his cross. The third discourse treats 
of indiscreet importunity, —the danger of over-persistent” 
in prayer. The remaining sermons are alike rich 
their suggestions, 
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Stucies of theology in the poets, by 
Stopford Brooke and others, have gen- 
erally been the work of men who were 
preachers, essayists, and critics, rather 
the an theologians. The book under notice 

by a theologian of the first rank, in 
Each the subject is handled with a 
firmness and a fulness that satisfies one 
even if at times the literary element be 
not appreciated as it might be. The 
authors discussed are Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
Browning, and Tennyson, As to Homer, 
Dr. Strong, like Mr. Gladstone, is thor- 
oughly conservative, claiming the Iliad, 
and the Odyssey for a single author. 
Virgil, while he imitates Homer formally, 
stands in contrast to his masculinity as 
the poet who first recognized the feminine 
virtues, and thus prepared the way for 
Christianity. Dante stands in contrast to 
both, as one whom Christianity had taught 
to see that the spiritual world is the true 
home of the spirit, Not Florence or 
Verona, but Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory, 
are the dwelling-places of the men he 
knew. In handling Shakespeare, Dr. 
Strong assumes that all the fine moral 
and pious sentiments in the mouths of 
his characters express the beliefs of their 
creator. Dr. Strong naturally, and with 
justice, lays stress on Roger Williams's 
influence on Milton. For Goethe he has 
even less regard than R. H. Hutton 
shows in his famous essay. It is differ- 
ent when he reaches Browning, whom he 
considers no less sound in the faith than 
Tennyson, whom he regards as having’ 
helped! many to a truer faith in’ God, 
The book is a solid and readable contribu- 
tion to the closer study of a body of teach- 
ers who are shaping our religious beliefs 
with as much power.as is the pulpit. 
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Inequality and Progress. By George Harris, 
Professor in Andover Theslagi cal Seminary. 
(12mo, gilt top, pp. 164. ‘Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


This volume contains a series of short 
essays on the ‘‘social problem."’ It-is 
neither a treatise on. economics, nor a set- 
ting forth of some panacea for human ills, 
but a sane discussion of some facts in 
human nature, and consequently in social 
life, which indicate the true path of prog- 
ress in civilized life. Under the last 
phrase the Christian element is neces- 
sarily included. Professor Harris holds, 
and gives his reasons for holding, that 
inequality is the essential condition of 
Progress. He treats ‘*equality’’ as a 
convenient catchword rather than as the 
expression of a real thing or of a proper 
ideal The little book has the rare virtue 
of taking into account real men, in deal- 
ing with the social problem. The author 
finds inequc ality not only existing, but ne- 
Cessary to lift the race from savagery into 
Civilization. He discriminates between 
uniformity and unity, and shows that 
Variety produces progress, while uniform- 
ity drags down to the lower level. Without 
“nouncing any cure for obvious defects in 
Our present social life, he closes his little 
book as follows : «« The inequali of 
ety is not mere] ney 
y a stubborn fact which 
Must be set over against vague notions of 
quality, nor is it simply the inevitable 
against which it Is useless tocontend. It- 
% nas to be welcomed, a fact on which 
© hope 
first eae bey ree tera 
tration of the se * been simply an 
y which gives the 
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harmonious, sympathetic, and mutually 
helpful unity of men.’’ The style is 
direct and incisive, the illustrations are 
apt, the authorities cited are of a high 
order,-and the tone is the very reverse of 


pessimistic. 


of Parliamentary Procedure, By John 
Branch, of the New York Bar. (16mo, p 
xii, 75. New York: The Monograph Pub- 
lishing Co. 65 cents.) 

The Parliament Law Club: A System of In- 
ve Sen in Parliamentary Law and Practice 
by’ Means of Cavds. Series I-IV. (New 
York :' The Monograph Publishing Co. 
25 cents. ) 


Every citizen, male or female, can profit 
by having a knowledge of parliamentary 
practice. Mr. Branch’s little book, Rules 
of Parliamentary Procedure, is designed 
to present, in succinct, practical’ form, 
parliamentary law for the use of clubs, 
corporations, conventions, etc. It ex- 
cludes that part of the practice of legisla- 
tive bodies which obviously does not ap- 
ply to non-legislative assemblages like 
those already named. The rules of this” 
book are based partly on ‘‘ precedent, 
referable, in some cases, to the rulings of 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, partly on certain motions recognized 
by all deliberative bodies, partly on gen- 
eral rules relating to them sanctioned by 
general usage.’’ Forms are added,. giv- 
ing a model constitution and by-laws, 
and a certificate of incorporation. 
excellent accompaniment to the book is a 
set of cards to be distributed among the 
members of a ‘‘ Parliamentary Law Club,’’ 
and followed serially in meeting assem- 
bled. The cards are numbered, and each 
one puts into the mouth of him who holds 
it just what he is to rise and say at the 
stage of proceedings which his card rep- 
resents. It is as good as a game, and 
ought to prove a short road to a simple 
knowledge of parliamentary law by actual 
participation under well-arranged yet un- 
personated guidance. 

: *% 


Games without”Music for Children. 
Bates. (12mo, illustrated, pp. x, 102. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 60 cents.) 


The educational value of games is well 
recognized, through the influence of the 
kindergarten. This little volume is, how- 
ever, not specifically for the kindergartner. 
The games are intended to give the children 
practice in the formation of certain useful 
habits, as ‘‘ Clearing the Table,’’ 
a Bow,’’ etc., as well as to inculcate 
abstract ideas through action. They will 
be useful, not only in the schoolroom of 
lower grades for their instructional quality, 
but also on the playground and between 
lessons as recreation. 
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The Pew to the Pulpit: tions ‘to the 
Ministry from the Vie point of a Layman. 
By David J. Brewer, LL.D., Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court ‘of the United 
States. (18mo, pp. 76 New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Co. a§ cents.) 
In this monograph we have the sub- 
stance of an address made to students. 
It is very interesting to read what an in- 
telligent layman like Justice Brewer has 
to say to students of theology. The ad- 
dress is full of valuable practical sugges- 
tions which it will do any theological 
student good to read. 
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Books Received 
July 30 to August 6 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 
Familiar Life in Field and Forest. By S. 
Schuyler Mathews. $1.75. 


The Open Court Pub. Co. 
History of the People of Israel. By Carl Hein- 
rich Cornill, Ph.D., S.T.D. $1.50. 
The acc Darwin. By Woods 
Hutchinson, A.M., M.D., $1.50. 
in Tartary, Thibet, and China. 2 vols. 
By M. Huc. 
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80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
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conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
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A cooling drink in fevers. Use Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate. Dr. C. H. S, Davis, Meri- 
den, Conn., says: ‘‘ I have used it as a pleas- 
ant and cooling drink in fevers, and have been 
very much pleased.”’ 
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‘*Do not Stammer ’”’ 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 
cessful o tion for twelve years: In that 
time hundreds of the most severe cases have 

permanently cured. The method is the 
fruit of long pares effort of Edwin S. John- 
t with which he 
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MES R. SEVI SEVERANCE, Obertin, Ohio 


Massachusetts, Auburndale 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women | 


We aim to continue through the years spent at school | 
the influence of refined Christian association and over- 
sight, and to the “atmosphere of culture’’ con- 
ducive to the training of girls for their distinctive duties 
in home life. 

For illustrated catalog address 


C. C. Bracpon, Principal. 
New England 


ConsEnvarerv 





Unequalled advan esin 
all departments of Music 
and Elocution. The Conser- 
vatory home for youn 
cae oe every comfort and safegua 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


any time, add: 
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Ontario Ladies’ College 


Under the patronage of the Countess of Aberdeen and 
Governor of Ontario. The largest and best equipped 
college for women in Canada. 
looking Lake Ontario. New 





Magnificent site over- 
gymnasium, steam heat- 


ing. —— lighting, modern enitation, etc. Apply for 
Rev. J. J. Mare, Ph.D., Prin. ,Prin., Whitby, Ont., Can. | 


BRADFORD AG ACADEMY 


higher education of young 
— ated 1008-1 ad “Scientibe course of study, = 


tory and tional. nas Sept. ! 
iss ¢ ida C. Allen, Prin. Bradford, Mass. 
Rnove ‘stan, Providence. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in bye Excellent home. Students from 
18 states. yy Ra work in 
English, Science, ome tie) 

Address, AU USTiINE® ONES, LL.B. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY Ha 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
containing 


** The Mlustrated Bible Treasury ” 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 


* The ‘ Bold T Bible’ trea ” 
trated Bible Tresee: + by te = 9 amd git 


learnt Nothi have seen 
qeoviaee for the Seen so 


Rev. Chastes, P.. Stttarty erty, BE e2., Drew Theological 


Seminary, 
it "with the man editions of the 
I am free to say that for 
is superior to either of 
ter of its illus- 
of modern Bible 


For sale by all booksellers, 


ad for particulars, THOS NELSON & 
INS, 37 East 18th S pa cw salars, TH 


Sunday-Schoo! Library Books 


Néw and old, on liberal terms. GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM CO., r2 Nassau Street, New York City. 

and expenses, to veral good parties 

$18 A WEEK to travel. No canvassing Also env- 

eral ath ape local workers. Permanent position. Give ref- 

R. H. WOODWARD CU., Pubs., Baltimore. 


DEWEY Soper 


Roming, Philadelphia, P 


SHEAVES OF REJOICING 


A complete service for Harvest Home or 
Thanksgiving. Single copy, 5 cents ; per dozen, 
prepaid. 

















50 cents ; per roo, $4, all Samp le of the 
above service and a year’s subscription © Tallar- 
Meredith Co.'s Quarterly, only 15 cents. 


Talley Medes, 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


Sacred Songs, No. 1 


450,000 sold in 18 months 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


Clergymen and others declare the latter unequaled for 
the congregation, Prayer Meeting, and Sunday-school. 

Price for either book, half bound, printed cover, $25 
per 100; add 6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


JUST OUT—new song-book— 
‘¢ Pentecostal Praises ”’ 


tor Sunday-schools. 250 songs . 35 authors. Finest 
collection ree teamed. Mack Coe Pe undred. Ra Sa for 


sample. -» 1020 Arch 
& CO, Cit 


108 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 








Columbia aeieichons 


A patriotic juve. 
<7 elective and cn to learn. 
G ROSCHE 


¥F. 
st. New York, 44 K. 23d st. 


HARVEST HOME « and Rally ‘Day Service. Six- 


usic, etc., by Adam Geibel, E. FE, 
x, edited by } Rev. Rufus Ww: Miller. 100 copies, 


Hewitt, 
prepaid. #3; Entitled, Golden Sheaves. 
elberg Tess, s025 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Selected SONGS and HYMNS. 
For Sunday-school Raly, ee ee 
“KURZENKNABE ci ob. Marthbure, Be 
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An Autograph 
Letter 
of one of the most illustrious 
of medieval’ figures, Moses 
Maimonides, was recently 
found in Cairo. A reproduc- 
tion of this letter, with a vivid 
pen-picture of the old Jewish 
sage written by the dis- 
tinguished young English es- 


sayist, 1. Zangwill, will appear 
in the next issue of 


The Sunday 
School Times 
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rite for Catalogue. 
East Greenwich Academy 


t Greenwich, R. 
1802. Both sexes. 





F 
Cot tages, 
Endowed. 
catalog. 


Dow Academy Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes; thoro 
college ; endowed 


On “2 = 4 

Electric light. Elegant new dining-ha’ 

Twelve courses. September 13. Ilustrated 
F. D. Beaxeszies, D.D.,. Principal. 
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FAmuy s ILy SCHOOL for for Girls. 
artford, Conn. 
preparatory cox courses. 


74 | Asylum m Avenue, 


+=. d col 
muJoura Sunsank. lege 





END for to Myst cv 
S*¥ for catalog io fc Bow Institute, an 


Mystic, 








teaching, business. Courses in German, man, French music, 


art. Hoth sexes. 31st year opens Se 
P Rev. JOSEPH » PERRY, a. D. Principal. — 


Seminary for Youn, Ladies, West Ches- 
“ier a. t. Sept. 12. G uildings, | 
. music 

Sogo per per year. or. Catalogs. R DARLINGTON Ph.D. D. 
* Fr vy anp Day Scmocs 
MISS GIBSON’S Le Gin aay Dolpaum 
Place, Philad ia. a7th year. Fall term begins 
September 29, * 


6. Preparation for = — rh 
iss ANABLE ‘S Boarding and Day 
Girls. Estdblished in 1848. Circular on map 
_Opens September 28. 1350 Pine St., Philad 
MINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


: .22. For particulars address, 
AM Principa:, Clinton, New York. 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year F 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, fuil payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be “np lied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: > 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies mm a pechare to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 

rson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
he separate papers. 
“he papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in opagt- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the game school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired, 
ree ples. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character, The free copies for oaceag? clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but willbe included in the pack- 





age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transterred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. ir a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to haye the direction of a paper 
changed should be -caretul to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but dlso the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— 

“he paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘he papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the Paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ae ¢ to one address, whichever may be preferred by 

he subscribers. : 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the per 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 


Covenant of Love 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 

A book of 38 pages (5% <7} inches). 
Price, a5 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the pyplishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 












































The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped that 
they may be used entire for general purposes, or 
divided with a stout thread into two perfectly 
formed cakes for toilet use. For any use put to, 
Ivory Soap is a quick cleanser, absolutely safe 
and pure. 


A“WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory’;”" they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ lvory "’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright. 1998, by Phe Procter & Gamble Co.. Cincimnatt, 











Getting Your Scholars 
to Read the Bible 
Every Day 


T can be done. It can be done more easily than 
one might suppose. But simply telling the schol- 
ars to do it will not often be enough. 3 

A little bridge from non-interest to interest is 
needed. And something definite to do is needed. 

We furnish every month a‘printed card of Bible 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brief 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens 
the reader's curiosity as to the passage to be read. 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from 
non-interest to interest. 

Will you let your scholars try the reading-card 
for September? Thousands are using the cards now. 
Keen interest is reported. The readings bear on the 
International Lessons for the month. 


Price, 5 copies 3 cents Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
“ Se. °-@ .e ott ha 
> ee 2 9. -* ~~ i ee 

Price, 100 copies 60 cents 
These prices include postage. 


they are all good and no evil. 


, Vol, 40, “a 
Worth Repeating 


Requiescam 


[This poem is said to have been fo. 
low of a wounded soldier near Port he unde the 2 
it understood to have been written by M (186), 
Howland.} "S. Robert 


LAY me down to sleep 
With little thought or care 
Whether my waking fing 

Me here or there. 


A bowing, burdened head, 
That only asks to rest, 
Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast. 


My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now— 

To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


I am not eager, bold, 

Nor sttong—all that is past ; 
I am ready not to do 

At last, at last. 


My half-day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part; 

I give a patient God 
My patient heart, — 


And grasp his banner still, 
Though all its blue be dim; 
These stripes, no less than stars, 

Lead after him. 


“2% % 


Mode:n Pharisees 


[The Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, B.A., Balham, ia 
The Christian] 

HERE are few portions of the Gop 
pels that are read with more zg 
than the denunciations and expo 

sures of the Pharisees and Sadducees that 
run like a line of fire through the dis 
courses of our Lord. There are certainly 
no passages that are read with a vaguer 
sense of their applicability to the spiritual 
problems of our own times. We haveg 
comfortable habit of looking at th 

ancient types much in the light of extin 
monsters, like the epiornis and ichthy 
saurus, whose grotesque models are tobe 
seen in the South Kensington Museum 
In blasting the sins of the Pharisees byt 


| lightning flashes of truth, as in Matthew 


16«: 1-12, our Lord had a prophetic, asd 
not a retrospective, end in view, having 
in mind not only those shoddy peopl 
who strutted their little hour on the stage 
of Jewish life, but also the germinal Chns 
tian Church around him in the personsal 
his disciples. What he says to them he 


beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.’’ For there is a Pharisat 
and a Sadducean leaven, or principle 
capable of being planted in the religious 


disastrous and fatal in its influence. 
What is meant by the leaven of the 
Pharisees? In. what sense are we in peti 
of it? 
The first thing we have to remembet 
about this sect is that in its inception # 
was the witness to a great principle and # 


were the descendants of the Puritan patty 
among the Jews. Their system in 1s@ 
s€ntials was the fruit of a burning conve 
tion, and it embodied undying principles 
Pharisaism in its simplicity meant this— 
that the people of God must live for him, 
and not for the world ; must be uncom 


of character and conduct ; must hold & 
truce with uncleanness and vice. Tht 
earliest Pharisees were splendid men. 
Just as our Paritans saved England from 
licentiousness and moral ruin by their wit- 
ness to the austere rigor and purity of t . 
Christian life, so these ancient Puritans 
were as the salt that saved their <—_ 
from political disaster and moral decay: 
Great reformations usually pass ey 
three stages of manifestations. The 


: : , nt 
is that of holy enthusiasm ; at this a 


. . mM; 
comes that of consolidation and custo 


at this point there is sure to be a 
good, but possibly also a germ o% © 
The third is that of cold tradition hav- 
dawning hypocrisy ; the movement 





ing passed into a fashion, ends in 4 


{ 
\ 


says to all his people, —‘‘ Take heed, and 


life in all ages, and which is everywhert q 


holy ideal. Historically the Pharises] 


promising in upholding divine standards 
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Here there is sure to be much 
pee little or nO 
il in it, with, perhaps, “IM 
: isaism in its golden age 
‘ou will see Phar PeBES ni 
books of Ezra and Nehemita’ A 
aghes typical Jewish Puritans. You 
in see it in its second stage in the period 
f the Apocrypha, when the primary im- 
bulse had become an elaborate pea rani 
on, You will see it in its npn, HAT 
d decline in the Gospels, where it ha 
. form of godliness without its 
unk into a for - 
sower, and had become a tissue of make- 
lieves from beginning to end. The 
mptoms of the decay of Pharisaism were 
<q Neglect of the duties of the present 
an exaggerated reverence for the past. 
esus accused these people of ‘‘ building 
he sepulchers of the righteous, and gar- 
nishing the tombs of the righteous,” and 
of being guilty of the very same sins as 
ed to the slaying of those ancient witnesses 
» the truth. And they stand for the per- 
netual tendency to over-emphasize the 
jeals and traditions and institutions of 
he past. f ‘ 
Theologically, this may be done by 
leaving to outward interpretations of 
Scripture and doctrine, and placing a hin- 
france against all progress in spiritual 
ought. There is a way of speaking of 
he “old gospel’ in such a tone as tq 
ide its everlasting newaess and adapta- 
ion to the changing needs and problems 
of the time. The grand feature of «ir ith 
as it is in Jesus’’ is that, while it is ever 
the same in its essentials, it can be ex- 
pressed equally in the language of yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow; that new 
light ever breaks through the Word ; that, 
while in substance it is as old as the rock, 
it is in its form as fresh as the foam that 
glistens upon it. This idolatry for its 
own sake of what is hoary and ancient 
was what made the Pharisees reject Christ 
the Saviour. They were blind except 
when they looked back into the mists of 
antiquity ; deaf except to the echoes of 
voices long since dead ; hard as adamant 
except to the tread of dogmas that were 
the mere ghosts of dead doctrines. - And 
%, whén the face of Christ came into 
theif vision, they saw only the face of a 
pretender ; when the voice of the living 
truth fell on their ears, it was to therm as 
a clanging cymbal ; when the authentic 
message of God knocked at their hearts, 
seeking admittance, they said of Him who 
brought it, “Away with him! Crucify 
him !"’ 
tendency, lest the same fate befall us. 
We may idolize the past in matters of 
custom and ritual. The Pharisees fol- 
lowed not the law of God, but the custom 















































































































rf of the fathers. Was anything old and 
be mildewed ? Then it was sacred. ft must 
nd be kept up, perpetuated. They would 
| argue by the hour about the order of ser- 
sic vice, the niceties of religious ceremony, 
le the proprieties of Sabbath observances, 
a the shape of vessels and vases ; and they 
fe would lose sight of thronging duties and 
grave problems, and be deaf to the clam- 
a orous calls of the distressed and helpless. 
vl | For they bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
a men's shoulders, but they themselves will 
ét we Move tiem with one of their fingers.”’ 
ia is is the sin of ritualism, and it is pos- 
- sible to fall into it even while we scorn 
9 tse sacerdotal heresy of the times. There 
r : a “pride of the unjeweled finger,”’ of 
ic oo sanctuary, of the non-liturgical 
— oe The prime thing to be treasured 
" guarded is not form, or absence of 
= _ M worship, but sincerity of spirit. 
s rin sotond feature of Pharisaism was 
rds Son pam to reverse the proper rela- 
2 Gi le “ppearance and reality, of prin- 
he — details, of charactér and repu- 
en. T , 
a ay snatioce had no moral perspective. 
it eo — were great in his eyes which 
he Site Y isignificant, while essential 
105 ‘delat very little things. He 
on ds:" he Es wry and swallowed cam- 
. cummin, and tothe = —— and 
rt Matters of the law,” ‘He iat ee 


He lived spiritually 


M a topsy-tury . 
y-turvy . , . 
y Universe, where high was 


int i 
W, and little was la 







empty courtesies take the place of real 


Let us beware of the same evil | 


a 





Alas ! this cult is not dead yet. When 


politeness, where ** wickedness and wor- 
ship *’ are joined in unholy matrimony— 
there is Pharisaism. Men who are polite 
to their customers and cruel to their 
wives ; women who set so great a store on 
having a well-ordered house that all their 
household are made uncomfortable ; peo- 
ple who in public are full of smiles and 
simpers, but in private break forth into 
hasty and violent tempers ; those who 
honor God with their lips, while their 
hearts are far from him,—such are the 
modern Pharisees. The Christian is so- 
licitous about his character, the Pharisee 
cares only about his reputation; the 
Christian acts on principle, the Pharisee 
on expediency; the Christian humbly 
aims at being good, the Pharisee is proudly 
happy. if he can be thought proper. Is it 
any wonder that the kindest lips that ever 
charged these men with being 
‘«whited sepulchers, appearing deautiful 
outwardly, while within they were fall of 
dead men’s bones and of all unclean- 
ness’’? Let us beware lest we fall into 
worse condemnation. 

3. A third feature of the Pharisce is 
that he lived for example, and not for 
right. It is good so to live that men may 
safely follow us, but the truest example is 
to do right, and let our influence tell on 
others by its own weight In the strict 
sense, no man can safely do as another 
man may do. We are not made after a 
pattern ; we are not placed in the same 
circumstances ; we are not called to the 
same déstiny. We truly follow a good 
man, not by copying his actions, but by 
emulating his spirit ; and we offer a good 
example, not by thinking constantly how 
our conduct affects others, but what is 
right in the sight of God. 

Because the Pharisee reversed this law, 
he got to think little of what he was, and 
all of what he seemed to be. His life 
became thus a process of spiritual posing ; 
he ever: had- one eye on himself, and the 
‘other on the crowd who looked on,—the 
prey of a rabid self-esteem, and a quench- 
leSs Jove of approbation. . Therefore our 
Lord said, ‘‘Take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men to be seen 
of them ;”’ and applied this warning to 
alms, to prayer, to fasting, and all the 
ritual of worship and conduct, with a 
scathing vigor that ought to have burnt 
the lesson irever into the brain and heart 
of humanity. 

This, then, was the Pharisee,—a man 
who was deeply ‘‘religious,’’ and yet 
hopelessly wicked ; who forgot present 
duty and all spiritual progress in idolatry 
of a stagnant past ; who reversed the right 
order of inward motive and external act ; 
who lived not for right, but that he might 
be ‘‘seen of men.’’ A worn-out, extinct 
type? Nay, he is to be found in every 
street, and it is well if he does not intrude 
into every church. 


—— 








Dandruff 
Removed 


‘‘Dandruff can be removed by 
Saeae head frequently 
with Fairy Soap.’’ 

- Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 
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: were last. What governed quae a 
n; Perversion of ia ere as — 
x ore noral judgment? A very 
; anele Principle. Whatever sas visible 
. . Breat in the eye of the Pharisee ; 

Whatever was vital b id 
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not exist for him, His religion was the 
cult of externalities. 
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Opening Exercises .. 4.56 eee ee ees 526 Modern Pharisees ........4.+. oo. +534 
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Written Invitation to Church-Members. Rec- 
ognizing the Pupil’s Personal Interests + 526 
Lessen 9. August 28. Elisha at Dothan, 

2 Kings 6 : 8-18 


Self. Enemies 
through Inaction. Every One's Responsi- 
bility. Self-Development by Self-Sacrifice. 
Giving Better than Getting. Great Things 


Often GAME Ta eee ce we ee > 21 | Lesson Helps: 


D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 

Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; 

i IY WENN 66k Sic. wie 6 eis 527 
Work and Workers : 
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lf the Lord Should Come [poem]. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster 
Blessing of Distasteful Surroundings. By 
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Che Scholavs Magazine 


Out of the Old Ruts: 


ID you ever read a rea/ lesson help for the children 

—one that ¢iey will want to read? Such help 

is given in The Scholars’ Magazine. It will reach 

the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 
even younger. : 

The Scholars’ Magazine now appears handsomely 
printed on fine paper, 


Beautifully Illustrated 


with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 
stories for the children. 

Its dimensions are larger—11X7%, instead of 
5% X7™% inches. The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 
form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 
Where the old was good, the new is 


Better and Brighter 


Interesting bits of histor, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living thins of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
simplicity of language. 

It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 
Magazine. 

It Will Do Your School Good 


to have it every month. It is not for the grown-ups, 
but*for all the rest. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 


25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more 


Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year, 


fo one address. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Walnut Street 
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August :3, 


As the eyes are 
windows of the soy] 
are the teeth the doorvg 
to the portal from Whence 
issue the creations of the 
mind. | 


RUBIfOAN 
is a dentifrice ; 


every way worthy of iq 
great mission. It cleansg 
perfectly, and delightfuj 
perfumes the breath, 
which are wafted the wong 
that reflect the thoughts 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for Samply 
vial. Address E, W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, May 


7000 BICYCLES 
* aa carr over from mut 


be sacrificed 
High Grade, ail ae 

. 

8 , 
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the finish is suc! 

’ is 22 inches, 

and best —~ A kel. soréeuk ie orram 
Tatest ‘lates tubuias, turned 


Sorvnvent: 





** BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
Do 
Buy a cake of 
SAPOLLO and try it in your next house-cleaning, 


house. This pictufe shows the wrong way. 


or 
ou wish to know the right way ? Ladies’ or kin oP inish 
7 . . y and we will send you the bic cle by express C. 0. D. subject to exami- 
pnd ttyou tnd it etal we ty Harsie Jou ean bay eloowhere cor aig 
Bicyeles at b18-96,° 819. 1b, 683.60; ete. Also a fall line of bicycle 
We refer to our customers everywhere, Metropolitan Nat'l 
Bank, Nat'l Bank of Republic, Bank of Commei:ce, Chi- 
cago; Bank, New York; any business house or resident of Chicxgo. We occupy entire one 
of the largest*business blocks in Chicago, employ 700 people, and we guarantee to suve you $20.00 to $30.00 on a | 
high-grade bicycle. Order today. Don’t delay. Only 3 to be sold at $19.75. i 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Inc.,) 








and you will appreciate the difference so much 
that you will never be without it again. 


German Exchan st equipment, 


B. & B. 


YOUR PART. 


in buying dry goods to advan- 
tage is just as important as 
ours, tn = 

We're determined to do our 
part—with choice goods and 
least prices—are you doing your 
part—in your own interest? 
Are you finding put whether 
we're doing our part—making 
it pay you to buy here? 

If we are doing it, can, you 
afford to miss finding it out? 

Send for samples Dollar 
Foulard Silks, 50c.—and fine 
wash goods and dress goods 
we're emptying out of the 
shelves—with prices—and let 
goods and prices prove that 
you can buy to advantage here 
—then you will. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 





ial Offer: 


"Send $60 and we will de- ¢ 
liver, carriage paid, a 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 





» 
» 
7 


If it does not prove satis- 
factory after ten days’ 
trial, we will refund the 
money. 4 
The is guaranteed equal to any ¢ 
$100 
of the 


rw 


typewriter. It possesses all the advantages ¢ 
high-priced instruments, and none of their 


7 Oar catalog tells all about it. Send for it. 
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Fulton, Despiaines, and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO. | 
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‘and informing. 


utterances. 


book. 


° Bound in cloth. 
16mo. 


120 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 
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Guide-Boards to Teachers 
By W. H. Hall 


HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
The author’s rich and varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher's 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


B 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 











AMERICAN FIRE 
‘ Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims, 1,633,218. 
Surpius over all Liabilities, 542,301.63 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Presrdent. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agi. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 


Charles P. Perot, 
os. E. Gillingham 
“harles S. Whelen, 

: Edward F. Beale, 

John S. Gerhard. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
Save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 














‘6 Sanitas” | 
Means Health. 


By use of proper disinfectants homes 
can be kept entirely free from germs of 
the most dreaded infectious diseases 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 10 cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will! 
be sent PREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 


636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS) A 
‘N THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS << 


FURNITUR 
a GRAND RA ANY 
ANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
$1.50, to, $10. enw or merino. iron Banner 
Louis Ls Stitz @ Bre. 155 N. Fourk he Pun, Pe. 
THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, Send 


s, il L I G H | 
dimensions Book or Li ht and 


estimate free. 1, P. Fr mk, sst Pearl St., New York. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, ho 
the publishers will refund to subscriber 
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BICY OLE FREE 
one. Ri 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make — 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicaga 


for Men, Women, Girls | 
<4\& Boys. Compietelioa © 
All brand new modes 
$75 Oakwood’ for $22.8 
de aa $60 ‘Arlington’ “ $244 
@ Mon Lo] vance. Others at $15, $17 and 6%, 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL Juveniles $7.00 to $124 | 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privileze to examine. Bay.” 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profs 
Large Migs. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-182, Chicago, Ils: 
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Leather 
Dressing 


The best shoe dressing in the 
world. The genuine is made only 
by Robert H. Foerderer, Philadel. 
phia, manufacturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather 
Dressing, and be sure the trade- 
mark, with the name of the maker, 





is on each box or bottle. Imita- 
tions may ruin your shoes. 


A book about buying, wearing, and car 


ing for shoes mailed free. Address 


Robert H. Foerderer, Phila., Pa. 





make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 


not cloy’the appetite is 


Somatose,. 


Somatoseis a Perfect Food, Ton and 
Restorative. It contains the n pees 
elements of meat. Prepared for var 
and dyspeplics and those needing 
ishment and a restored appetite. 


. Tee, etc 
be taken in water, milk, tea, colee 
tims 


nour- 
May 


At druggists’ im 2-02., Yi, wands? 
mailed by Parbentabriken of Eiberteld Se 
40 Btone St,, Neu York City, selling agents for 
Bayer 


fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Eiberteit 
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wever, an advertisement of y 
% any money that they lose thereby ants gine prem sox be inadvertently Inserted, 
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